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ABSTRACT , ' . . 

Presenting a statement oJE faith in the j^ture of 
intercultural understanding, the ^^ssay suggests a humanistic 
framework of dignity, and well-being for people Which would be based 
upon acceptance of value conflict, genuine respect for others, and 
mutuality in relationships. The outgrowth of a program of ^ 
international inquiries by scholars over a period of several years, 
the. mcnograph documents' value dimensibiis of cultural relations in . > 
Japan, India,' Southeast Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and The United 
States, The essay is presented in six chapters, A new humanistic - 
viewpoint which recognizes values as^ a basic cultural theme is 
described in chapter I. Chapter II focuses on p^rominent features o£ 
modern scciety which provide. opportunities for restructuring human 
relationships through v„alue conflicts/ Chapter III describ.es a 
aeaningful life today as, one which attempts to restructure human 
institutions by mutual human, social', and economic endeavors. A . 
humane cutlock i's identified as the source of meaningfdl living in 
chapter IV, ^followed by identification of promising recent humanistic 
innovaticns and suggestions for improving international humajxistip 
relatibn,£/hip£., including professional exchanges, improved humanities 
educatioh,i international philanthropy, technological adyancement in . 
developing nations, ^and community development 'by transnational 
corporations, A brief reading list concludes the document. 
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, Preface 

Whaf^re the prospeqts for the Jcind ^of global understanding and 
coop^ation that will insUre to all men within the framework of their - - 
"owi value systems a-life of dignity and well-being? In one form or 
/another this is the overriding issue facing <ill thoughtful men, all-; 
govjemments, all private organizations. . ' 

In an effort to. make a modest contribution to the problem, The 
Hazeti Foui<&ation appropriated fynds in\1970 for a.study of **Cul- 
tural Relations for the Future." In seeking the approf5riate person to 
direct the study; it turned to Paul J.'Braisted, its retiring president. ^ 
Having lived in India and visited other countries of Asia repeatedly, 
'he is sensitive to cultures other than our own.: His'cancern for moral 
and religious values illuminated for thirty years the activities of the 
Foundation. 

Six groups of scholars were .establishecl in various parts of the 
world. While financed by the , Foundation grant, they functioned 
autonomously, never meefihg as a whole. Over the two years of the 
study qne or twb^ from each group met together on three separate 
occasions; but the one man who met with every group and wfio was\ 
privy to their attitudes and arguments- was Paul Braisted. This gave J 
him a special perspective, and accordingly the trustees encouraged 
' him to ^rite his, own testament. ^ 

The present essay, is the result. It is a^statement of faith in the 

possibility of. genuinS intercultural understanding and therefore cif an 

emerging international community composed' of diverse cultural ^ ^ 

patterns and oytlocks. It presents the ideal without ap,blogy, but with 

full recognition of practical , realities. Eloquently and/ with passion it ; 

states the case for ^ new. humanism which alloWa' tolerable life 

' for alt meti. > ' / ' v / \, V 

\ ■ ■ ■ ^' ' . /■■ ■ ■ ' . ' 

' , i John W. Nason, Chairman 

The Hazc?h' ^Foundation 
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Foreword ' 



This essay is an outgrowtli" of a program of intercultural and inter- 
"iDational inquiries extending ove^i' a period of several years, focussed in 
coordinated study groups in Japanj India, Southeast Asia, Afri'ca, the 
Middle East and the United States. The participants were keenly , 
aware of emerging new relatignships and of intense value conflicts aii'd 
.sought ways, to improve cultural relations' among all peoples. Theii" 
thought is reported in a pamphl'et entitled Reconstitutirig the Human 
Community. That title, which may at first glance -appear pre- 
sijiniptuous, was a natural outgrowth of the thoughts and convictions 
pf !^the participants. They wished^^tG emphasize the necessity - for a 
radical hew creation, not s6me rebuilding of past cultural expressions. 

One phase of the inquiries is- the focusx>f this ^ssay — the persistent 
reference to value dimensions of culturaltelations. This was especially 
urgeijt in all thought about irpproyement of cultural exchanges, of 
:niiutual ^id in development and th& shaping of new or emergent rela- 
|tior|ships among peoples and nations. Thus, this brief sjtatement has a 
limited focus and relates to the earlier report. In that report may be 
fdurid a discussion of the. present context of cultural relations, the 
. promise and difficulties of a hew cultural role for the peoples of Asian 
and African countries; suggestions for enhancing locaj capabilities, of 
new nations^, some comment on the cultural search for meaning arid 
also upon the over-all theme of the report. 

In another sense, this piece is a^ small contribution to the continuing 
inquiries. These haVe„ been stimulated in part by publication of 
Reconstituting the Human Community in Japanese, Arabic, Chinese, 
'\ Indonesian and Thai, as well a5 English, by a program of continuing 
^formal: meetings jri ^Asia among, anid on the initiative of; 'Southeast, 
Asi^n and Japanese. participants in thc earlier inquiries, in study and 
publication plans, as \yell as the writings of several individuals. Two 
essays are illustrative of the latter: "Cultural Diplomacy" and "Values 
in International Politics", co-authored by Soedjatmoko ajad Kenrteth 
W.Thompson. 

To*speak seriously of values — of positive goals,' of choice of priori- 
-ties and of a humane Qutlook — ^is to reveal some deep inner commit- 
ment. Whether thi^ be direct or implicit matters not.. It wiirineyitab^y 
bear the ^imprint of an iridividuars limited, bpt real,* experience: J^^^^ 
rather obvious fact is mentioned here in passing lest it be dispai^ged 



by a still fashionable but false objectivity. If there is any usefulness in 
this sort, of writing, it lies in the hope that somewhere a bell will ring 
for someone in the midst of a struggle and conflict of values, or when 
a hard decision has been made on priorities. Beyond that one cannot 
go and should not try. 

I am grateful to colleagues and friends, of several countries for 
criticism of the manuscript and suggestions for revision of it. These 
were an invaluable help and ihe results will be recognized \by them. 
The' Rockefeller Foundation invitation to a residency at the Bellagio 
Conference and. Study Center prpvidpd an opportunity for reflection 
and .writing which is much appreciated. l am also^rateful forethought- 
ful and cheerful help in p;*eparing the manuscript arid retyping it again , 
' and again. ^ V , 

I am also grateful 'to the following for permission to quote from , 
their publications: Ath(?neum Publishers, fl'om The Firmament oj 
r/me by 'Loren Eiseley; Charles Scribner/s Sons, from The Unfinished 
Experiment hy S. E. Luria; The Elstate of Albert.Elinstein and Crown 
Publishers from Ideas and Opinions by Albert Einstein; 'Ijlarcourt' 
Brace Jovandvich, Inc., from Traditional yaFuas in American Lije by 
Ralph Gabriel; and Harper and Row, htym The Coming World CiviU 
/za//o/7 by William Ernest Hocking, . - ' ^ ! ■ ' , 

North Haven, Conriecticut, U.S.A. - i Paul J: Braisted 
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Since wars be sin w the minds of. men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace, musit be; constructed: 
; ' . . - From the Constitution of UNESCO 

We prepare for war like precocious giants and for peace 
like , retarded pygmies. . - . , ' 

From Lester Pearson's Nobel Prize Speech 

On improving cultural relations ' 

' In the Mind&of Mert7 These'profound and memorable words, now 
grown so familiar as to have, lost miich. of their force, were born in* 
the dawning hope of the iminediate postwar days. They hold a great ;; 
fundamental truth and a 'meaning, the* significance of which grovel 
with every piassing decade; They; embody man's perennial hope rising . 
phoenix-like froni the ruins; of his cruelty, slaughter and^despair. Jhey 
point to the source of all our'troiibles as well as to all our^p^^t and * 
potential achievement. Their authdr and those who adopted them and 
those who still cherish them understood well that it^is man who feels,, 
perceives, thinks and wills, and reasons, who 1s the source of all the 
'treasured values bf-each and every, civilization. Prior to any and every 
means arid instrument for social improvement is the living spring that 
is their source and. the sole guarantee (^4Jj€TP significance and worth. 

Today there are signs of a nasce^neW humanism. The term 
"values" is being more widely recogniz^^|,,^t«^^^ thente" 
in -both intercultural and internatiort?i|, Jdiscoiirse. Ther is iacute 
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awareness of- conflicrfng resulting in part from wider cukural 

contacts and coninroni^t;^ part from the dichotomie;^ that 

arise in th&vplanning^p^^cia^ and national development. A growing 
concern with the^^tpafity of life" pervades discussion of problems, of 
the biosphere, of econipmic and social planning, of hunger and of the 
use of natural, resources. There is less, inclination to avoid problems 
pr questions of "value judgements" ^in the name of objectivity or 
specialization. There is more inclination to^cognize the achievements 
of human-consciousness as a whole including reason, imagination arid 
religious faith — all aspects of man's search for meaning in life. These 

. and other signs nourish ^hope of a more humane future. , 

There is as yet too little ^exploralion of the implicatidns and pos- 
sibilitres of these emerging concerns./Terms like **values" and "ijuality 
of life" are used rather casually as/uming that their meaning will be 
clear. In «the emerging interdependent world their meaning will be 
clarified and enriched by contrib^utions from niany living drid growing' 

- cultural traditions:' What follows is 'intended to suggest some first 
^steps toward such elarificatign^ on the basic assumption that there is 
a real possibility of the emergence of a new humanism. 

On values ■■-'.■/[ j . _ ' " '• 

.^ Values are the "tlp^s/that rfiatter most." To understand them 
better as a basis foiplivipg and planning, it is essential to fpcus at- 
tention upon accepXfed gbals, whether proximate or ultimit^ of botli 
personal fulfillment an J of social planning. Human and social values" 
are^living and dy^namidf and tfius capable of growth,, of ever new eX- 
•pressions in response to changed or changing circumstances. This in- 
sight sustains, the? hope that men will indeed create nobler new pat- 
terns of meaningful living and ultimately a humane global society. 
. Therefore, it is ^essential to recognize the processes of continuing, 
choice of goals and the subsequent review and reordering of priorities. 

Ijt is also essentiaNto distinguish sevdral uses of the term. For sorri.e 
;it sign'ifies "systems of values," i.e., Organized sets of doctrine, ideas 
' or practice, which characteriz;e a civilization or culture, or some* part 
of it, at a»particu% time. "These. are the foncem of-scholars, his- 
torians and philosoph^s, but also othfe. Increasingly, they are recog- 
nized as cruciarconsiderations\|g)r development and other Spcigl 
planners. Their ne^ect can *lead t© personal and social impoverish- 
ment^ or .disaster.. Systems; of vq^Iues may be traditional or modern, 
static or evolving. The "term Values is spmetimes used in the specjial 
sense of beliefs, i.e., with art emphasis upon their essence as idealized 
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;ways of living. and acting considered iti.the best iiiterests. of society. • 
As such they inspire' members of a society to act in approved, ways^ 
/and provide standards 'for judgement of the quality of acitual behavior. 
* As -such, also, they 'grouse intense loyalties when in confrontation-or . 
conflict. Conflicts^ (^^beliefs /nay lead to confusion, sQpiai; distintegra- 
tlon and individual ali^ft^ii^mi. Thir'd^ 

inevitable and by giving thought men can fiiW_and institutionalize the- 
/ living values of a tradition in/combmation wilh the significant values 
•of modernity. It 'should be -obvious then, that this , inevitably requires / 
choices, that is, Acceptance or rejection of particular beliefs and then^ 
a reforaiulation for contemporary living. ^ - - ^ t; ' 

^ Another use of the term values .deriyes froni the'work and perspec-- , 
tives of anthrqpblqgts^ts and socioiogists, i.e., an ernphasis .upon' ac- 
.'ceptfed goals (cultural, social, ^eConornic or political)-, upon priorities 
and thp inherent thoices/ This is of primary ampohaticfe' for', ^ 
planning at any level. It is p^^rticularly crucial 9t tlie gresent time at ^ 
the international level df development^planning, bf^^conceirh for the- 
preservation of and care' for the human environment, aVd all other . 
like situations 'which gr& now known to be glojbal in scqpe and-inter- 
relatedness. Manifestly^ tfeis viewpoint is equally, significant for in- 
dividuals and self-fulfillmeiat, a fact .of great JmpOFtance since indi- 
viduals ^are the chief agents of social change and the"^ beneficiaries v6r 
victiril^' of changed sodal situatibns.. ^^''^^ / . / 

-/ There has been and there still is an ever^^sent' danger that beliefs, 
ideals, standards br goals, long held" ilinexamined and .institutionally 

/verisfiri^^^ When 'this happens, :they ^come a 

bondage rather than a liberating force, ^ut what, should not be • 
oVejJpoked, Tleglected' or denied is that human and, social values are 
vital' and dyrramic, ever changiag, whether the transformation be 
glacial or volcanic. Thus, the historian Ralph Gabriel of Yale tJn|- ; 
versjty has written: ^ ^ - j' ' ' 

As civilizations evoive in the processes of- history, values change. Each 
/generation combines the traditions^t has inherited from the past with 

the knowledge that springs from^an experienced present to .formulate 
/and reformulate the values which guide the conduct af its members. 

. ' Thus,:it is idle and futile, for instance, to -deplore tlie departure of 
: the 'gods of dnpient Greece or the social^ structure of that society 
/ orof the Confucian age whe/ in fact th^ , humanism of the outlook of 
the Greeks, transmitted by/the Arab scholars, is still a vital force in 
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the -western world an'd when the innate humanism of the Chinese 
peoples is'noyv creating newiqrms of welfare for the whole population. 

Critical reexamination of values is essential for all peoples in the 
' confusion of " an .emei-ging interdependent global society and is 

..jcspecially important forj the intellectuals and other leaders X)f the 

developing countries. Indeed, many of theif leaders recognize that it 
is the most exacting and difficult, -as well as most fateful, obligation 
in their -situations^ 'They are under ex*ternal and internal pres- 
• sures to speed up. processes df modernization, sorne. of which, because 
gf shortages of , various kinds, ca^inot be accomplished by instant 
miracles or the mere importation of; technologies developed to meet 
needs of another time abd place. They have to try to discover 'and 
interpret appropriate steps forward in reformulation 6§;feeliefs, /steps 
esspntial to reach the^ larger nati6nal ancf sbciar goals, glimpsed in" 
vthe distance bit unattainable' except by intermediate , steps of their ^ 
. ^ own design and choosing. This consideration ^s' ati "important* one 
for all exploratioi; of.'useful ways of^collaboratiort in working-out new 
structures ef aid and other relationships to succeed those* which have 
become inadequate, counter-productiye -and' hence obsolete. 'Thus, 
this reformulation . of beliefs- and gbals is very important for'the 
. leaders af more developed countries aV we^hall note below. 

' I On ihe sco.pe'6t ■cultural delations * ) / - 

Culture-^cb.ptacf has ever been the/ioccasiori for cultural change 
and develcfpment, but there exists toMy aepimplexity o£ contadts .and 
a cbrnpulsion ^nd rnagnitud? of impa/ct which are unique.' This isBue 
mainly to the rapid development oiA^aribus nieaixs pt conimunication 
; and fhe resulting f/irniliarity '-^ ^agment^ry" and intermittent to be ' 
sure ~ with the ways of lifp* of other peoples. One res^ult is' the 
"heightened expectations of life in flcveloping j:buntries derived from 
fresh, viVid awareness of the affhient 'and "cbhifortable life of the 
industrializcct.countries. Tiiat these expectations ar^ in part beyond 
' reach for decades to come only"^ adds, pathos*; to the situatipn and the 
J possibility that unrelieved^ frustr^g§ns Iriiay become ^unmanageable ' 
and* be turned into- violence; and destruction. In addition therg-is 
more questioning gf -the values and'^ssumptions'—^sqci^l, economic, 
^ political — of those societies whicH' have become affluent early ^ or 
Jate. lij particular 'there h a growing awareness that happiness and 
^V' sdcial well-bfeing are riot ^ebessarily assured by affluence or by nia- 
^rterial. abundance and unlimited economic * growth.* • -V ^ : 
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Anotlier result is the variety of impressions of other peoples to be 
found lii the industrialized countries; It is a '^confused mixture of 
shallow episodic. impressions of tourists, hurrying along their ]guided 
ways,"the distorted perceptions of soldiers with their eajefiilly man- 
aged, n&rrbwexposuresy the convictions of diplomats and embassy 
»personnel mainly brought to focus by national political intCLCsts and' 
responsibilities, the observations of large numbers of students, both 
thcise who go'' abroad and-- those of other cultures found in their own 
universities, the impressions of individuals who have participated, in 
numerous bi-riationaU inter-unrversity or international development 
or relief programs, and also, and notJeast, scholars who have sought 
a deep understanding of peoples and their ways of life or so^e par^ 
tieulaf aspect of them — and, of course; the. work of journalists and 
tjh^ir photographers whose observations and irnpressipns reach -daily 
into Ihe homes of millions of people. And, how is one to gauge the. 
impact of all this? Clearly some of these communicators have a more 
responsible role .than others, among them students, scholars ahd par- 
-tidpants in -international, mutually beneficial dcvelorpment coopera- 
tion. How can the role of each be magnified?- By what 'new 'means 
can the superficialities and distortion's^ of some* Other ^observers' be 
neutralized sS as to allow fruitful international understanding to 
de>^elop? How: may the" limited -perspectives of ' some individuals be 
broadened? How secure wider acceptance of the worth pf diverse and 
unfamiliar 'cultures and opportunities they offer for enrichment of 
one's own? ^ } v ^ . , ^..^ _ 

Attentive listening to others as a source of fr^sh: insight arid i^isdom 
may be illustrated briefly by the internatjoniildnquiries. called .'ICul- 
tural Relations for the Future/' The; experie^ vital and.Mn- 

structive. . At the end of the firsts year of ^tudy in autonomous, groups 
their, representatives met in an- international colloquium. Each had 
spent time'.examining the assumptions unclerlying the desire to im- 
prove cultural exchanges internationally,^ programs which, had greatly 
expanded and diversified during. the qold war period. In m atnios- 
sphere of ^uni'nhibited candor,, a sharp confrontation, developed. It 
took the fornfi.of a chjallenge tathe perceived assumptions,and attitudes 
of }he developed countries by the partiSif)aTits from the developing 
couritries. It was a confrontation* because the response awakened was 
one of surprise and indignation over the exaggerations or misunder- 
standings ©f the Third World spokesmen. But gradually, all concerned, 
came to accept a different and broader viewpoint, that of recognition 
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'of .the Validity of clifTcrcnt cultures and the need to explore the 
implie^tions of that standpoint. Thus, aceepta'nco .of pluralisr^ as a. 
starting point eamc to rephiec. among other thi'ngs. western ucliversal 
vievys bf' cultural development derived mainly ffom th^ western ex- - 
perienee of sei^ntific 'inquiry and also from uncritically accepted and ' 
universalized modcb -of indiisirialization . and technology. This, of 
course* rJljccts ncvvt;r*a\varehcss in th6 larger society ,i but the re^^lilt 
itx this instance was that the incitHcies niovcd onto a- morc.'fruitful ; 
plartc of discourse and concern. There was a new sense of freedom 
and rappott. of un-ity and understanding. Thus, participants gathered ,, 
td.cas, experiences and wisdom from their several angles of vision 
and from varying his^torieal realities ancMnlcrpreted them relation 
to emerging situations: These insights were summarized in the report 
Reconstituting the, Hut}ian Community. 

This experience is not an phfamiliar or startli!;ig discovery, but it 
is a fact of paramount importtince that in en ,of good will engaged in > 
seritnis inquiry 'about, the future may still have' to learn it. It is a 

^first step toward improvement of cultural relations in the^c times. This 
is especially significant ftir development planning to insure that the 
economically powerful restrain tlieir aggressive instincts. and learn at 
last to walk together with the intellectual and other leaders of the 
third and fourth worlds as equals, in a spirit of" mutual respect and 

" trust, thus beginning to form through genuine eouperation; the coming' 
new world order.'- .;. ■ . '. V 

Our/ view, of values .and of ciilture may be sunnnarized briefly. 
Valucs^are thc^acceplCfcl goals and the selected priorities which arc 
the cs;seuee of all sign meant social planning a.nd of, .self-fulfiUmcnt! 
They are inherent in 'the- life of all people of the more alTliient 
and tlie le'ss so. Thev arc (leeisive IYh:. the future, for weal or woe. 
of any and. alt,* Whcre-the source is a humane ontlbokv, they can meet , 
^unfamifiar opportunities of these days and shape new rerationshipSv 
TlijC. hieaning and implications of such an outlook arc explored/in 
Chapter ^V^ iPursiied t\'ith wisdom and knowledge, they can nourish , 
a mo/e humane future. .This\iuest is ft^r.evtfry man and in a special 
sense for those who \ov l\ lleeting moment have some responsibility 
in shaping cultural policies and, j^rogranis. ^ ' 'i \ 

We take a comprLMiensive ^ view of culture, in the contemporary 
•world as the" swift stream of social, eeoaomie. politieaf and spiritual 
change'. This enviromneiU of maniloki cuUui'e i:ontact and change, of . 



'cdnAiQt'and^c^^^^^ the arena in which iiie^ may'anci.Will build 

. a better futurb of human achievement^ The prQseiit stream is fed both 

•by nuraerous living traditions ^ by expan'ding knowledge of man., 
and -the. igiiyerse: It Ms this living present ^^\^^ eoncerns iis.'lt 

\iijcludes the search ofvnie'n and peoples for a clearer identity and 
fdr national awareness/ fo^ teclvnolpgies devoted to con- 

'cern for men and their 'socictie^;^^^^^^^^ foremost and always. Careful 
study^may be expected to yield fresh insights and more adequate 

•cdncfept^vof universalify.:than those' of the past. We do" nbty^fUempt 
that herfc, but are Confident ' tjiat the search b \^ith a fdller 
understanding 6f :a humane oiitlook and of the full . nature of ntan. 
Thus, we are" not j^dmarily c6ncerjiccl with/cithcr the political pr 
economic aspects. of life bufv rather, with: the full range of life, rational 

- and aesthetic, with man's educational, scientific, artistic and literary 
activity.' Tfe view is universal in that it is concerned with humanity 
but concrete as it fmds vitality in the lives/ of' riicn and of specific 
civilizations. It is global in the most nY6derri-;scnsQ, conscious that no 
major problem can be solved apart from a wwld fipproach. Thus the 

/view transcends the formal relations of: stated, the confronttitions^f 
ideologies, the strife of religious systems or institutions. It is man's 
great opportunity to move toward ^miorc distant goals.y 

Trrom this standpoint we shall point out some of the more sig- 
nificant aspects of the 'present unstable world situation, seek to 
identify' trends that ^appear /to be opening to tomorrow, .to suggest 
appropriate attitudes and some promi^;ing activities. AVc turn first. 

^.of all to the present , climate of cultural turmoil, of value confiici. 
and r^j^formulation. « ^ . 
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The basic prohlcrn is to adapt the behavior.' patter ns of man 
to the ultimate existence of humanity . . Beyond all 
frontiers and boundaries, above all . the house-i^ods of our 
little cities we are facini^ the universal process of change- 
stability, and are faced with the task to f^ive security in the 
midst of chani^'e, to achieve stability thai, Is not immobility. ^ 

Eugen Pusic 

The unchanging need for change 

Those who look for tranquility in the affairs^of men in the near 
future delude themselves. They condemn themselves to self-destruc- 
tive frustrations. Writing on the topic .*The Unchanging Need to 
Change," Eugen- Pusic of thej^aculty of Political Science, Zagreb, 
- former .president of the International Association of Social Work, 
asserted that the adaptation of l:^ehavior patterns is the basic and 
essential meaning of ail social work. Acceptance of change as .a uni- 
versal social process defines the tasks of "givihg security in the midst 
of change, to achieve stability that is not immobility." 

> Addressing the Washington (ieiebration of the 500th anniversary 
of the birth of Nicholas Copernicus, John Archibald Wheeler spoke 
of "The Universe as Home for Man/' After reviewing recent scientific 
achievements, especially in the realm of astro-physics, the new mys- 
teries awaiting exploration and fresh insights, he concluded, "Today 
mutability looks more an'U more like being the universal feature of 
natutCj^ showing up at level after level of structure. " The three great 
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niystjries he outlined — the quantum, tl^ universe and the mind — 
"lie at that point where, in the phrase^ of Fred Hoyle, *mind and 
matter meld/ AH three threaten, that (/lean separation between ob- 
sierver and observed which for so long ^eemed the essence of \science." 
From still another perspective Walt/Whitman declared that, "It is 
provided in the esJvpnce of things that from=»any fruition of success, 
no jnatter what, sliall come forth something to make a greater struggle^ , 
necessary." Thus, the socialoscientist, the astro-physicist and the poet- 
seer view man, the universe and the stream of culture as basically 
dynamic, as mutable. 

it seems idle to assume that political, iihd economic stability will 
characterize the near future. Il45 wi^er to recognize that change is 
normal and' vital and to sceic to mold forces toyvar^^ human ends 
rather than to lesser ^short-tcrnv objectives. The environment of ^11 
thought and activity, the setting in which goals and priorities must 
be decided, the arena where human activity mi^y be dccisive,\this 
present enyironmcnt will be unstable and tumultuous as far as we 
cart see into the future. This is not the cry. of fear and doom too often 
heard these dayis, but is a realistic acceptance of. the given atmosphere 
of life, the frontier of heretofore undreamed of opportunities. Nor 
is this, on *the other hand, -to announce some new Utopia as some 
"futuroIogistS;- are dpin^. Rather it implies potentialitie^s in the urii- . 
verse and ^hc human consciousness,> the ^iwareness of which is still 
limited, the scope o/ which lies in the hidden future. 

We are concerned here, then, with the present situation and the 
opportunities it presents ,tO' men of imagination and. good-will to seek 
improvement, of their common lot and to venture toward the world 
which' lies beyond the present confines of awakening consciousness. 
To make sure'that change is humane and purposeful, and not merely 
capricious or accidental, requires continuous choice of goals and 
priorities. Such, values are povverful forces, th^isclves evolving as 
they accelerate change. There arc, of course, continuities of principle 
or custom or insiitutiprial structures- which may be either steadying 
or simply obstacles to the onward march of civilization. These con- 
tinuities are inherent in the dichotomies which plague and baCflc men 
at the present time. The' i'mpprtant thing at the outset is to recognize 
. that science, education and culture are bound in the web of tumultu- 
ous international life vyith all its contending forces, its hazards and 
its opportunities for new adventure. - A 

It is^not surprising that many thoughtful people manifest a mood 
of uncertainty — of mingled hope and nagging doubt, of familiar 
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ways and cherished things slippin^Vway and unknown situations 
dimly perceived^ Never were the word^ of Matthew Arnold mOre apt. 
than today to describe man's plight: "Wandering between twolworldsi 
one dead, the other powerless to be born." This mood is expressed, 
for instance, in varibus descriptions , 6f tfte^tinics. Thus wc iead , of 
"the post-industrial age," the ''post-coloni'au period" and "tf^e' post- 
Christian age," to name but a few, There is a uniquely acutd aware^ 
ness of transitoriness, of the fleeting moment of history, arid there 
is anxiety born of recent history and* fcarsjsbf Ipsing previous gains. 
The opiposite of this mood is that of aroused expectations of improved 
(iying and the inherent frustrations of their postponement. This is 
manifest especially in the disenchantment of youth in man;^ countries 
disillusionment with the established or^er, whether iq' older so- 
cieties where public or professional life falls far short (jf professed 
ethical or social ideals, or the indiffcrcnc son\c ncW elites and 
leaders in young states -to the poverty ana .y of fellow coun,try- 
men. It is too early to perceive, the perspectives of these -young people 
when within another decade 6r twp thc^ shoulder the /esponsibilities 
of social advance. Orte 'can hope and beliiqve that a large measure of 
their present tdcalism/realism will re'main and shapfe their later life 
into patterns better* "than those they inherite<3. ' 

Instability and uncertainty. J . ; 

Some features of the present uncertain' times are'ol special im- 
portance for those concerned with the value dimensions of^cuTtural 
exchanges and programs. One is ah clement of unpredictability, of 
sudden improvisation in the tcmpcR^and conditions of the rapid stream 
of events. A chief characleristi^'bf the times is and will doubtless- 
continue to be the appearance ofisildden seemingly illogical acts, of 
"shocks" of many kinds. There will be sudden sUrges forward and 
abrupt s*tops^ or turnings toward a presumed secure past. The en-, 
vironmcnt will resemble neither winter when niany living things 
hibcrhatc, nor summer whtn they flourish; rather, it will appear like 
some mid-season of mingled storms and^lm, of chilling self-interest 
an^ warming initiatives of cooperation. ' , ' ' 

The dynan^ism which characterizes intcrnationai political and eco- 
nomic jifc is well known and omnipresent. The main forces which 
have a bearing upon human and social* values should be recalled. 
They are: 1, The emerging intcrnational^community; 2. The United 
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Nations; 3. Nationalism; 4. The role of governmi^nts in cultural 

'/ exchanges; 5. Evolving aid and .development programs. Brief com- 
/ merit upon eath will indicate the momentum in human affairs which 
helps to define the arie^a ^in which cultural relations must live and 
■ work-. ■•' V. ■ 

L The emerging international community. The familiar power 
structures which had endured for a century or more have dissolved, 
. and the-recent bi-polar system of the cold war period survives only 
- in its ruins and its legacy of suspicion and fear. In place of the older 
systems some new configuration of major powerful forces and num- 
' erous less powerful states and alliances is in process of formation. Its 
; ^ shape and dynamism is the urgent concern of intellectuals and po- 
litical leaders of all nations. The arrival in the international com- 
/ munity of the newer and younger states of Africa and the return to 
world international circles of the People*s Republic of China, as well ^ 
as the newly emergent roles of Arab and. other oil-producing coun- 
tries, bring into the community hew perceptions of appropriate inter- 
national and intercultural behavior. No longer is it possible to proceed 
on unquestioned assumptions of. international relations developed 
mainly by the West in an earlier period and r^jflectiiftg their interests 
and assumptions of universality. The complex web of changing inter- 
, national relationships, is by no means to be construed as merely a 
threat to established piatterns of behavior, but rather, and more im- 
. portantly, as the emergence of new awareness of interdependence 
: and dependencies which may be the^basis for^^ larger transnational 
unity. 'We shall return to this thought later. * 

2. The United Nations and its system t)f related agencies continues 
to play an essential and constructive role. Iif spite of 4t^ inherent 
limitation as a federation of national sovereignties and the consequent 
inability to exercise; a dominating political role in crisis situations, 
there have been notable successes in pea^cckeeping as well as failures 
when members withheld support. But its greatest triumphs have been 
in its myriad far-reaching programs in health, in education and cul- 
ture, in food and agriculture, to name only the most conspicuous. The 
^ United Nations system^ for all its shortcomings and^linlitations; is a 
prominent and inclispensable . feature of the world's life today, and for 
tomorrow. Everyone interested in or actively engaged in prpgrams 
of. intercultural relations and, \^ particular^, jconcerned with value 
issues must welcome, on reflection, the existence of the United Na- 
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tions and seek its strengtljcning rather' than merely deploring its ; 
weaknesses. Even when neclectcd, especially by 'the great and pow- 
erful, the agencies continuf to work their healing and creative pro- 
grams affecting the future 'well-faeing of peoples . of many lands and 
the st^ unborn. I - 

3. Nationalism is and will continue to be a dynamic and powerful, ■ 
force among the world's people. It has both positive and' negative 
aspects. As nationhood it is a very deeply rooted reality in a people's 
life. Beyond independonc^p, it is today a search for parity aind esteern 
among other peoples. Fu^rtherniorc, it is ,the focus of spiritual and 
ethical commitment. It involves a sense of uniqueness and a.dynaniic ' 
group spirit. It may involve creative organization of many aspects of 
the Ufe of its citizens. Thii is to say that the nation may nourislij many 
and diverse values enricl ihg the life of men and thefr societies. But 
tliis does not mean that such enrichment will arrive automatically 
with independence, rather from commitment to humane' pds and 
laborious steps toward tliem^ v . > 

The chief negative; asj^ect of nationalism is when it exaggerates' 
sovereignty and uses it to violate the sovereign rights of other peopies. 
In this guise, nationalisn has been a destructive force leading to 
violence and war. Wliile, on the one hand, \Ye may hope and believe 
that the international cdmmunity will be 'strengthened in various 
ways, on the other hand, national sovereignty will cc(otinue| to bedevil 
the society of nations. For all considerations of the higher values to 
which men commit themselves, this aspect of nationhood must be 
curbed and held in restraint while men conceive and build, a more 
inclusive and effective woild society. For the necir future, then, we 
shall witness growth and devefopment within many individual nations,, 
excesses of national sovereignty and, hopefully, increasingly effective 
means for restraining them. 

4. 'The role of governments in cultural , exchanges Will undoubtedly 
continue. This is true of those governnffets long engaged in such 
activities through cfiicial on semi-ofiicial agencies, for instance the 
French and British, and also^of countries which heretofore left such 
activities to private initiatives of citizens, as the United States and the 

^^^3f€^5^tions which have joined in such programs both for the \yorth 
of the activities themselves ancl for their support of essential programs 
of nation-building and modernization. Cultural treaties and other 
arrangements, many of which tlranscend ideological barriers, multiply • 
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exchange; programs. Thus, the pppottunities for in^rcultural com- 
mUnicatipn/ of transnational sc^ and cooperative modern- 

tzation prp^ap^^^^^^ as never befop. ' 

Vpvai6\y^ iiii(h3^ and administef^d'^pFograms in health and edu- 
cation, in agriculture, art or literature are Imw inevitably a much 
smaller part of the total, activity. But they haS^ unique advantages: 
in freedom from much, even most, of the jiressure^f political crises, • 
tensions and rivalries. To be sure, they can bp interrupted or ne- 
glected, handicapped in various ways, hyt they still have^ their unique 
vitality of freedont frOnv dominant controlling political responsibilities. 
Atlmittediy 'goveYnrnent progranris can make great contributions to 
cultural programs, but they are easily corrupted. When programs are 
•irwtiated for the primary purpose iOf piit-maneuvering political op- 
ponents, as during the cold war, or/limited only to those peoples held 
to be dependable political allies, tney involve values "which inevitably 
tpnd to distort/ other values whi^i are of greater human * and social 
importance, ft will be insisted b/ some that this. is not so but the 
evidence of such distortions arid interference by all parties to the ^ 
controntations bfVrecent. history is too obvious and; te^-^gteat-te-JiieJ- 
casually dismissed. -The effort to do so only acknowledges their un- 
desirable nature. ^ 

There is, moreover, a certain cynicism, especially among some . 
intellectuals, reflectinjg the fears' and anxieties of recent political 
'rivalries and acknowledged surveillance activities. Cynical use of 
cultural programs as; cover for espionage work and the occasional 
clandestine participation of individual scholars or other workers is a 
form of .treason against huitianityv a betrayal pf the ultimate goals of 
cultural cooperation' Emerging cultui;al relations will be compromised 
again and again if and when governments fail to recognize the au-^ 
tonomy atfd integrity of educational, scientific and cuhural activities >: 
as a triie national self-interest and when individuals faino , accept 
responsibility, while engaged in cultural exchange programs, for un- 
ambiguous- devotion to their own work, leaving other activities \to 
those" accepting other responsibilities. This is not to say that many 
cultural communicators have violated their trust — quite the contrary 
— but, rather, to urge a grfcater effort by all concerned to remove 
this virus from the international blood stream: 

In the future, two factors may help to mitigate these tendencies. 
The active participation of more countries may provide some checks 
and balances. More important, however, is the multiplication of 
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international channels for implementation of governmental cultlirat 
plans. Programs will better serve the huqian and social goals of men. 
everywhere if more and more governmental efforts ;ire implemented 
thi'ough international agenciei present or* yet to be arranged, such as, 
for example, the World Bai^k and the United Nations Development 
Fund. This' is,^perhaps, the principal way in which excesses -of ^ 
national self-iaterest and sover-eignty can be curbed and the higher 
interests of nations" brought into "greater harmony with the interests 
of humanity. / . • ' 

5. Evolving aid and development programs. As the industrially 
advanced countries are learning to assist in creating new conditions 
and technologies apprbpr'- tc to emerging situati^nsj 'leadership in 
developing sorit'ti'^- ' -.mmii" »' ^ 1^^^ 'i'lorv-^-Mi; 

Uicic l:^ a 'Hliiiu .i. ..auMi ui leaders, coming uii 
, scene in some countries. It, succeeds the one which won national • 
independence and the; -one responsible for early nation-building ac- 
tivities. Tlie new leader^ so we are told^ free from memories of the 
struggle for freedom ancl theMmpossible t^sks of nation building in- 
its earliest stages, is restless, frustrated with some ^lew establishment 
elites and frepr to seek new models, to reformulate values fCr all the^ 
citizenry drawing upon both the World's store gf traditions £^nd 
modern scientific civilization. The issucs'and opportunities have been 
described by Prem Kirpal, an Indian historian, formerly Education 
Secretary of the Government of India, long associated with UNESCO: 

i The faint surviving hope is in the possibility of making ^traditional 
i values/Operational for the achievement of present tasks and for meeting, 
'the challenges of the future/This is beyond the capacity of the elite. 
iToo often in the developing world the ruling elitism maintains the old 
''colonial mentality and shows a singular* lack of dynamism and crea- 
.tivity. The meaningless slogans and out-dated patterns that pass for 
igoals an(^ plans are oft^n derived from the antiquated models and 
♦ situ.atic^s of the western* world, having little relevance to the needs, 
values and, aspirations of the people who remain condemned to per- 
. sisting poverty am) ignorance. NVe need to reflect more on the nature 
and potentialities of traditional values which have survived the.pas- 
/sagc of time aadJ:he„pxuning of history. Along witK this we need to 
make a deeper study of ^elitism which is, by ^ and large, a dra^ on 
progress and development for improved quality ofMife in the develop- 
. ing countries. ; ^ ^ 

Gradually, it is being accepted by a growing company. of leaders 
and*scholars that economic development should no longer be accented 
n- the' sole or" primary goal of developriieht. A nope -arises th. it 
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wUl soo^k to within the whole interests of men and 

y^eir sopeUes, biif it is';Still littleV more than a hope. Preoccupation 
' with it .^iijesponse to urgent problems and situations has obscured 
the other "^jyital human its niyopic vision has restricted 
foresight ahd planning for a more • meaningful life for peoples; in- 
; Clladin]^, it ishould hariily need saying, better living conditions for 
•> those now living: Such preoccupation with econoixiic and technolog- 
ical factors to the exclusion of othef considerations is perceived ^by 
.manv among t hungry and rnnwr ' >ritv mnnVind ns 

cnaijaCtcristic ' 'lo ' olppmei' . ilu., 

iulistic pr . i. i ur the , .uiuuly, loo, in some developing ' 
t:ountries the deletenous "effects of industrialization, 'when unrelated ~ 
iio the larger interests of society, are b?ing recognized and the use 
'bf merely transferred technology or models of development^ elsc^where. 
:arp called into sebkms question. From this is born a fresh search' for 
; apprt^priate techflol^lie^^^hethep^ relevant! or ne\yly v 

. [invented for unique situ^ions find varying stages of development. 
Receintly perceived threatslto food sup concern with tht human 
'^environment of air and water, with endemic hunger- and the\popula-. 
tipn explosion and, al^o, of limitations of natural resources bring 
; ' the problems of both the industrially adveinced and those less so into 
; a quite new perspective. Economic turmoil and confusion is ^^at the 
; heart of political instability. The perennial problems of internatioijal 
^ trad^ foreign investment and monetary policy are made mpre\^com- 
pl(^by the emergence pf new forms of management, .development 
/and use of natural resources. Exploitive features of industrializ^ioh 
, of the past have become untenable and new forms of relationships 
arc in process of fofniation. It is still unclear when the unfamiliar 
, new , forces. will becc^^e part of new institutional, rejationships d\(er- . 
qoming the initial ai^id regrettable defensive and protective efforts 
of the heretofdre economically dominant and powerful. \ ' 

\' Part of the disenchantment with the deficiencies and 'failures of 
many developrher:! programs is a grpwing/awareness that aid prd- 
^ grams have Ijleld a fallacy, an inherent hypocrisy. Programs were 
designed largely by standards.of western historical experience, notions\ 
of. charity aud;reform and always maintaining speciarprivilege with"- \ 
. out raising questions of appropriate new relationships. Thus, there 
was little fundhmental dealing with situations, of po\ erty, ignorance 
and ill health in any way which might upset the deperJency relation- 
ships of the pa^t. Such relief, efforts are now seen as superficial and 
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inherently self-serving and their contributions niggardly icompareid to 
the scope of the situations requiring fundament?! reordering. 

NewrTquestions of management, development and use of natural 
resources will require and perhaps irnsure more realistic ar^d adequate, 
>ioro and honest, assistance activities: A recent reorientation 

..i s formulated in the Cocoyoc Declaration of the, U.N. . 

■tr- aal Program and ; UNCT AD: \ 

Our tirst cohce'rn^is to redefine the whole purpose , of development, . 

This should not be to develop things, but to develop men,. Human 

beings have basic heeds: food, shelter, clothing, health, education. 

Any process of;;,growth that does not lead to. them/ — or, even worse;' 
. disrupts them, — is a travesty of the i^ea of development, 
.Perhaps more decisively, there is' seeping into the consciousness of 
more and more people among the w,eli-pfT minority of the world an 
^^awareness that well-being, "success," which thdughtles?ly oises 80% 
of the world's resources while the majority go' hungry (and som^ are; 
mentally and irreversibly maimed by malnutrition) is abhorrent, irxi- 
■moral and degrading for the :Comfortable:and succes&fiU. W^ begin 
to realize, perhaps though not^ necessarily -too late, ^thbt simple qharity 
is not merely inaiilequate but is^'in fc^ct, sub-hun^ and selfrdefeating. 
There is; however, deep in the nature of man,', as , WQ shhll see, the 
capacity -to rise' to a higher level of human relationships. 

IntefUependence opens, opportunities 

Among the elements of a hew consciousness are: 1. Concern for 
the quality of the biosphene; 2, A sense of rclat'edness; 3. Transr 
national business firms; 4. The scope, of responsibility;- 5. The plight 
of affluence; 6. New questions and opportunities, , 

1, The qucility of the biosphere was described by Margaret Mead 
in these memorable lines: ^ - . 

So great has been the technical thrust of our science and energy, so 
rapacious our consumption of unrenewable resources, so rapid ''Ciji^r 
growth in numbers, soTiea,vy the load we phice on our life-supporting - 
systems that we begin to perceive the finite qualities of the biosphere 
of soil, air and. water .,. This js a revolution ia thought fully 
* comparable to the Copernican tlevoUuion. * . 

The emerging sense of solidarity is a basic ingredient in all steps 
toward, a more humane society. Gradually it has been seeping into 
the human consciousness of »morc and more people who can nev^r^ 
forget that startling photbgraph from 'space of the c::rth, blue and 
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beautiful. Spinning alone in the infinite night, and that, as Adlai 
*?tevenson said, ^ 

^-'e travel together, passengers on a little spaceship, dependent on its 
ulnerable reserve of air and soil; all committed fpr our safety on its 
security and' peace; preserved from annihilation only by the care, the 
work, and the love we give our craft. 

Deepening perception of this dependence will include the too little 
recognized oneness bf-men and; nature — 'that is men in, of and;.as 
a living part of nature— and will, hopefully, gradually replace the view ,, 
of nature as' inert, to be exploited by irien for their materiarends ' 
even though this view has been and is supported by Scripture a*tid^ 
long-established custom. Some cultures and civilizations, ^notably in^ 
Africa and' Asia, have not^ost this sense of belonging. Nor is it 
entirely ab'scrit from human experience elsewhere when men' have not 
' b^n misled by ephemeral comforts and^needless things flowing fropi 
rulhles^ exploitation of nature. This important awareness could, give 
meaTiing and direction to help correct pollution, of air and water,! 
leading to efffprts focussed primarily On understanding' dnd enhance- 
ment of the' biosphere itself. Perhaps modern/ men, western in par- 
ticular, who feel themselves in an alien, hostile world of uncontrollable 
forces and of annihilation in death, a world to be iubdued for comfort 
and profit, will once, again find themselv&s at home as a living part 
of nature and, Idsing/their aggressiveness, refashion tlieir ways. This 
posslbHiry is mentioned here in passing since its meaning will be 
clear to ttiose wh^ underst,and, and fuller explanation would require 
too long a digression. ' y: • 

• 2. A Cerise of relatedness. Interdependence- as a primary condition, ' 
as we have noted, is a f^cus of much discussion of and reformulation 

• of goals and priorities. Though not an cjntirely new condition, there 
is today a greater degree of interdependence among peoples and 
nations. from which therc*'is no escape, unless perhaps, by' some tiny 
isolated hermit kingdom. And United Nations Secrctary^iGeneral Kurt 
Waldheim has reminded lis that an awarefiess of Our interdependence 
is needed .for survival. But, surely, it jis a deeper reading of the situ- 

, ation to recognize and speak of new forms of dependency. Is this not 
the simple fact in regard to, energy resources, for instance, a de- 
pendency with potential for as yet undiscovered' forms of mutual 
interest, cooperation and coUaboration? A major feature of the newly 
emerging'situation has been stated accurately and forcefully by the 
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distinguished Canadian leader of thc^ United Nations environmental, 
prograni, Maurice Strong: - ^ '". " ' . 

The larger self-interest of all nation»^ tcday is inevitably , merged in - 
the. inescapable net oF interdependcncies that characteirize the tech- 
^ nolpgical '^civili?ation \\ This requires a cooperative approachs-to 
managing the-interacting relatiqns between resources^— theij"^ develops 
ment,; distribution and use; technology — its orientation and use; ":and 
the riunimal need for sustaining life and protecting the environment 
upon which that life depends . , . These interlockijig-subjeqt^ must 
' , move to the top ofthe world's agenda for thought and action. ^ 
•Vfearlier industrial developnlents depended iipon nafurarresoij.rce's 
but this fact 'was obscurei4 and overlooked by an rnde^pendence of 
political and' milifary'dominunce. A more- humane possibj^lity appears ^ 
■in the assertion of new governments and older Dnes-of^eohtrpK over- 
arid participation in the' management of the natural ^r^^purces^ of- 
•theit Jands' and at the same time_ recognition 'of their . cantlnui:ng v 
dependence^ upon t|ic; technological coinpetencc of the, rtiore adyai^ced' 
industrial (feWltieb^'As older forms, of rinfrependence slip away, in. 
spite, of bold - cjLaims to their ehduiance, new. forms of promising 
mutual dpperfdency take shape. In this perspective the essence of 
th^ matter is^tlYb. choice of valucs 'by both producers, and consumers, 
a sharing of /resources and competencfics in- a fresh synthesis. This is 
an unTaroiliar dimension of enierging relationships. The future need 
not be some new fyranny replaoing earlier.'domiriatipnsJ The desirable 
outcome depends upon the imagination, foresight^ anJ cpllaboration of 
men of different traditions sharing a new sense of solidarity 'and 
finding their self-interest in a jnutuaC interest. *" * 

3. Transnational business firms. Another major factor In the un- 
stable ^economic jjit'uatioft is the growing worldwide concern over the 
massive power of the transnational 'business firms. Whatever their 
home base, and mosf of them are located in the affluent world, they 
control a network of institutions ia many countries enabling them to 
transfer goods, credit and funds and at, times to escape normal 
/4axati6n or to '{provide cover for intelligence or Espionage activities." 
Their might arid the temptations to interfere in^^internal affairs of 
economically weak developing countries is feared by ^ many intel- 
lectuals and other leaders o| those countries who may; not understand- 
clearly their potential^ help in sepuring employment or export op- 
portunities. Recent purchases in America and other countiries by 
Arabian apjd Japanese businessmen , may tend tp arouse similar fnis- 
^givings. At the same time, these jiew dependencies present ' facets of 
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a 'developirtg One VVorlcl. Their future role within the community of " 
nations raises numerous questions directly" related to the concerns of . 
this paper. ^ ^ ; ^ ^ ,. 

Beyond the problems Qf their free^idm Ifrbni national controls, and 
thiJ. probabiiify that some new foVms of '.regulation will be devised 
is the simple fact tha^ they have a: transnational character. M# this 
.respe.ct^ they resemble?/ other activities, siJsh as, for instance, that of 
scholarly associatiopis and the'kiajbr world- reH Is it ncjt possible 
that thi^ can be managed .in such a way as to strengthen Tather than 
weaJcQ^ifa -j^^ economy and the enicrgmg intern atioiial 

. coaimiiiiity? If so, what revision of; their roles,' their. goals and prior- 
:Uie5 is essential and possible? What is or might be. tlie^r social and 
■iTk)ral responsibility m t future. in. relation to the overarching inte.r- 
cjonne'cti!id human problems? ' . 

•. V Studies by the United Nations of the relatibh of the Multinational 
Corpbrat ion s ^to., both economic developft^ent and to international 

. relatjpns may be forward-looking. In ^^tfelitio^^^ 
Ecbhbipic Developiment and 'Co6per:{tion (bECO),r agency; of 
the industrialized countries,, has initiated its own inquiries. The In-- 
temational Chamber of Commerce lias-made a start, albeit a mpdCi^t 
one, in peeking to develop a. ^'code of conduct" which includes prin- . 
ciples for "adaptation ;6 the ^^^1^^ country's social and ccon'pniic goals 
and conjdemnation of lindesirable. behavior. . . • 

4. The'scope of resppnsibijity. ^A- recent statement, ;"Kfultinatidnal 
Firms: Responsibility,*' by'Eniilio G.^Colladq, Eixejcutive Vice Prcsi- 
^ dent .- 6f ExxOn Corporation,' outlines . three forms ' of responsibility. 
They are: first, well contilicted business' and- production of quality' 
products which he chx^racterized as ''most jmportaht'^ second, indirect 
impact consistent W^th" national goals environmental protection, 
improvement of labof skills and fedtiction of social inequalities; and 
third, , effoftsi to enhance, the broad sbciai> environment — such as 
•support for health' and education programs, community development 
and national cultural activities. His statement lacks illustrative data 
or .evidence on the second and third points, but does pose funda- 
• mental value considerations. It also raises a basic question' as to 
\arious levels of responsibility and.lience an ambiguityia the meaning 
the term: ' ^ - ■/ ' J 

The responsibility to suppliers, customers in a competitive, situation, 
■to stockholders and to employees represents normal self-interest, with 
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primary control by economic factors, that .is iTfanagement's respon- 
sibility^ and he said it' was the ''most irnpprtant.'' The history of 
. iridtistrial. relations and the pressures for improvement of working 
conditions demonstrate, .however/ that economic self-ink is nO 
guarantee, but rather that, typically, corporations yield slowly and 
reluctantly to pressures from employeesv.or the larger , society. ■ ^ 

In the scco^nd' suggcslWf role of responsibility, the vital questions 
are how "^are national goals^cstablished and .what part have the power- 
ful iriternational^ econofnic forces in shaping them through' western 
educated and orio^ted elites hard-pressed to secure the wherewithal 
for de,ye!opni(int? ;Is this meVely good public /relations or undue, 

r influence? d.ist&ing to the voices the' new generation in their^. 

;criticism of'-sudh elites, a main.iJicmje is fr^quentjjr that national goals ■ 
• haye^ often; even typically, failed to iotlude realistic ' concern a^^^^^^ 
plans for the nia'sscs of the agricultural pojDulations, At least they are 
conceived as . p^^^ or GNP is advanx:ed. 

: This ra to be. referred to later," and, primarily what new 

pals -and .priorities cduf^^^ by transnatibnal business firms . 

in suppbxt of^ or at lca.sf of assis^ah^e inj^-iiational planning for the 

- whole population of a country/ Such inq^ leads directly to the 
third' suggested' fornijof responsibility/that is, efforts to enhance the 
social environment, and beyond that, to enhance the broad social 
advance of the Host countries. These and- related matters Will be ' 

:;di$cussed later.^' * ■ " 

; What is the meaning of «esponsibiii1y? Oh ^t responsi- 
bility is prudence for management and business !^;urvival and-'success. 
'On tho. second,. responsibility may be simply decent ^respect for the 
laWs of host countries, a ' form of seif-interest, or it may in addition 
inckide influence^ direct or indirect, in formation of national goals 
:which. may reflect special rather;;^ than long-term national interests. 
But, thete is anotherform of»responsibility of which one sees ot hears 
4]ttle\and it is that which goes beyond prudence jind simple law 
observance, both ;of which- ire in any case required: It 'is vol-: 
uhtary acceptance of a meaj^ure^ of accountability for the. broader 
interests of>the society and '^r the uhbOrii generations — in short, 
moral respWsibiljty. if it is heretical:t0;rajse the question, and cyni- 
cism may assy redly <i\oS, still; as-'Abrahanr-Lincoln said in 'another 
tumultuous social time, *The dogmai of the^q^^^ past are inadequate 
to^the storniy present and as our case is new, so we must think and 
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act anew.'* We shall return to the subject of moral and social respon- ' 
sihiliiy in Chapter yi. Some Front 

5. The plight of affluence. It is easier for the less affluent to ac- 
cept the implications of the emerging relationships than for the strong 
and affluent with their habits of independence and dominance and 
the experience of power to enforce their will and advantage. One 
thoughtful Asian intellectual commented: "The plight of affluence 
is as serious as the wretchedness of poverty and a kind of griiu- 
reciprocity exists in the sharing of the difficulties and , perils by all 
the inhabitants of spaceship earth." He went on to draw implications 
for cultural relations as heretofore prpmoted. "We have to lift the 
probicm and the dialogue to that level in order to allay the suspicions 
of the poor; and the less powerful that educational and cultural ex- 
changes are presented as palliatives or diversions from the central 
problem of. poverty and injustice." The required adjustmcjut in the 
thinking, life style and subsequent activity of the affluent is ' not 
merely acceptance, reluctantly, of a n.ew situation but a fundamentar 

. alteration in their attitudes, in perception of reality, and a new access 
of sensitivity in human relationships. This require^ pesources of^in- 
telligent restraint not easily come by for the strong, fresh.insight into 
the mutual advantages of' altered relationships and perception of 
worthwhile life, but' also patience and imagination to enter helpfully 
into a cooperative restructuring of human relationships. The earnest 
and devoted Achievement, of this outlook, and activity will claim the . 
cdmmitmerft of some and should claim the primary and continuing 
attention of all concerneTd. The discovery and realization of the satis- 
faction of the niutual interests of all will require a quantum leap in 
the use of the human resources of the mindU imagination arid spirit. 

6. New questions and opportunities. Cruiial questions clamor for 
candid and decisive answers and appropriate response, questions at 
the heart of mounting issues between the ricH and poor peoples of 
the world. Among these are: HowA::an vast- Accumulations . of eco- 
nomic poyer be harnessed to realistic tasks of the simpler, initi^il and 
early -stages of advance of agricultural, economic and social change 
in traditional agricultural societies? How^^HUie illusions of the 
"rainbow-pot-of-gold** promise of affluen^HHpispelled? By what 
concerted processes of forward' planning and joint program can the. 
fact arid threat of . hunger be eliminated? What restraint, if any, can 
be exercised upon seemingly uncontrolled forces of economic growth 
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. in the affluent world, or on the contrary, if recent growth patterns 
have already declined decisively^ what means have we to secure new 
and more relevant production patterns and a more equitable distri- 
bution of the fruits of industry among the poor of this world? What 
reorieptatioji of international and intercultural structures can be 
devised to mobilize and redirect the energies of people and societiess- 
and so realize true interdependence? What means are available to 
nations, and to the international community, to develop, more ap- 
propriate models for social advance toward a; more meaningful life 
for all concerned? This is a part of the agenda of emerging cultural . 
relations^ j - 

'Richard N. Gardher, reporting on an international conference on 
the World Food'and Energy Crisis, has raisedahe fundamental ques- 
tion of how to .secure a new level of statesmanship able to produce 
a "mutual survival .p©ct among' the developed and the developing 
countries." " 

■ To begin with, we need to educate/ governments and citizens around 
the .world in the moral, economic, and political implications of inter- 
dependence. We: need a systematic effort to bring together the "prac * 

_^titioners" and the /'hjjmanists'' in the search for solutions, combining 

the 'skills of the .politicians, diplomats, lawyers, economixSts, business 
men and scientists, ^who-"run the world" with th^ wisdom of the phi- 

■ ' ldsophers,rhistoriaiis, artists, and. religious leaders who shape its basic 
'values. Private organizations . . . are already committed \o the search 

for "humanistic- values for an age of scarcity.'' The ' development of 
their programs on a truly global basis would promote more humane 
*and rational decision-making, teaching us how to reconcile such goals 
as individual self-realization, social* justice, and species survival. 

, The widening acceptance aniong scholars and social planners of ; 
an emerging fabric <3f common life and interest opens avenues for 
fruitful contact and cooperative ventures hitherto unknown. >., 

The flow of on-the-spot -iierws reports by. press-and radio, and vivid 
immediate/ viewing of. (Events, half a world aw^y is not shared evenly 
about the world. Its impact"^ can be seen and its possible -uUimate , 
.consequences gauged when one recalls the daily, even houdy, flow 
into homes'xOf both sports and governmental drama, and ift the mix 
of natural disasters, horror, .violence and inhumanity of man to man, 
ofttimes direct from the battlefields and, of course, occasional acts of 
heroism. But what will be the myriad eiffects of this flowing stream 
upon the thinking and activity of the mfen and women, -boys and girls 
who experience it, who in this impersonal and non-participatory. 
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manner witness far-away events of the day? The training and nurture 
of thought , and personalities that is going on through these media 
will inevitably influence public policy and international relationships 
-r?'but how? Prominent among responses will be Ihose involving some 
acquaintance Avith other cultures than one's own. What* will be the 
effect of recognition beneath differences of a common humanity? 
How far will the solvent of even fragmentary information and knowl- 
edge affect the inherited parochial outlooks — ethnic, ideological, 
tribal or religious? The fact argues both for improvement in the 
programs and also a rapid expansion of such opportunities throughout 
the hUrnan family. This deliberate use of communication technical 
capacity for the social purposes of education^t the primary and adult 
levels is one of . the most neglected but urgent opportunities for im- 
proved cultural relations. 

The perception of cultural pluralism takes on new meaning today 
in/the setting of growing interdependence and multiplying and ac- 
knbwledged dependencies; This has been forcefully argued by the 
distinguished Kenyan scholar and writer Ali A. Mazrui: /'Human 
beings can never develop enough consensus for major world refdrms 
unless 'they, develop a substantial area , of shared values, combined 
with parity, of esteem among cultures." These ideas are mbre fully 
developed in his book, /4 Worlcf^Federation of Cultures: An African 
Perspective. \ • 

From culture contact and . mutual cooperation, come enrichment 
of knowledge and life that increase^ the sense of human solidarity. 
The enrichment comes through the sharing of the treasures of differ- 
ing cultural histories and experiences, thought and creation, from 
appreciation of the quality as well as the limitations of one's own 
background, and from the stimulus to fuller achievenfent of human . 
aspirations and fulfillment of life. An important aspept of such fruitful 
contact at the present time is widening acquaintaiice with the jex 
perience of the People's Republic of China in *'propeiling change,''' 
by the use and furthering of modern knowledge and-vtechnqlogies 
through Ui*orthodbx methods of self-sufficiency, and for the whole 
citizenry. Where the several efforts 'in industry, in health artd i^ 
education will lead eventually is less impprtarit at 'this stage than that 
we all learn, as some have done,- to observe and uriderstand. 

Continuing, and accelerating^ increase in knowledge i$ a cultural 
fact of incalpulable impact and significance. Reference was made to 
John Wheeler's speculation about the relationship' of new concepts 
in astro-physics . and the meaning of human life and mind. Equally./ 
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far-reaching, and perhaps with more immediate impact upon society 
as we know it, is the spectacular advance in the biological sciences, 
especially in geneticsi and the control of genes. Scholars engaged in 
this enterprise are those most acutely aware of a whole range of new 
issues of a social, legal and moral nature. All of these issues in- 
timately invplve value questions, of selective goals and priorities for 
society, of choice among views of the nature of man and of the 
-appropriate outlook upon mankind today and tomorrow. 

It remains to be seen to- what extent the new knowledge will be 
devoted to human and social goals >or, pn the contrary, be usedior 
the political or economic advantage of individuals or groups — 
companies, classes or nations. The knowledge results mainly from 
recent devotion to rationality. The awesome new problems for man 
and his society arising -from fresh understanding of aspects of the 
universe/and of the organic world of living things require for their 
investigation a vhst infusidri of equal emphasis upon the imaginative 
to complete effective activity of "man thinking." Otherwise there is 
the "danger, even likelihood, of irreparable damage to man and his 
future from neglect of an aspect of the creative life of men. If there 
is to be any future worth having, not some limite^ meager survival, ' 
it will be because men have learned to control technology, to use 
technical skills for human ends, a fact now more widely recognized 
by scientists and other scholars. ; 

Jn. sketching some of the prbnjinent. features of these turbulent, ' 
unstable and unpredictable times, we have se'en that they offer- op- 
portunities for restructuring human relationships. The decisive aspect 
of the situation is the implicit conflict of values and choices .which 
will shape the reformulation of the goals and priorities of the near 
^future' .Therefore, before considering specific activities, we must! say 
something about what constitutes a meaningful life and the necessity 
for a new humanism. 
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Let it be admitted that rfie world*s problems are many and , 
wearing and that the whirlpool runs fast. If we are to build 
a stable, cultural structure above that which threatens to 
engulf us by changing our lives more rapidly than we can 
adjust our habits, it will only ie by flinging ^ver the present 
torrent a structure as taut and,MS '^flexible as a spider's Web, 
a human society deeply self-conscious and undeceived by 
the waters that race beneath it, a society trwre literate, 
more appreciative of human worth than any society that 
has previously existed. -That is the sole prescription, not 
for survival — which is meaningless — but for 'a society 
worthy to survive. • ;^ . 

« Loren Eiseley, Literary naturalist, 
Professor of Anthropology and History of Science 

The quality of life 

Recent concern for "quality of life" is .a welcome; though too 
often ambiguous, recognition of the deeper' and more ^significant 
aspects of life — that is, life beyond mere , physical, suKvival and 
unending grinding poverty, and beyond the cluttered existence of the 
economically affluent. As the term appears with increasing frequency 
in discussion , of international and intercultural affairs, it , is a new 
formulation, of the perennial quost for the good life. It is well to reflect 
upon the words of one observer that there is no such thing as the 
good life, but only gob^ persons. It exists in individuaL lives us 
,incarnate4 values, as. chosen priorities, as perspective and integrity, 
and as such it is a way of living. It stands in' bold contrast to tbe 
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obtuse moral sense and the .cynicism which clJaracterize much o! 
public and private life today. The "unconcern"! manifest so openly 
among the educated in politics, in business an(l the professions is 
after all a corruption of /ellow human bemgs, iwho are not merely 
inadequate but who have become the embodiment oT evil pf their 
own choices. Even so, there is among many thoughtful people, and 
especially among the young, the beginning of jwhat may become a. 
radical critical reexamination of accepted wafys of life and their 
reformulation. 

o The recurrent theme of "quality of life"' is /sometimes mentioned 
almbst casually, and added as a sort of afterthought at the end of 
a sentence. Sometimes, too, it is dismissed is a" topic lit only fo^ 
poets and lovers, or as sentiment or sentimentality. But the striking 
fact 1s that scholars, development planners and political leaders use 
the term more and more with an accent of great urgency. Occasion- 
ally, the term is examined and interpreted. /It* invokes standards and 
systems of value, comparing and contrasting them in a new pluralistic 
cultur£il context, seeking worthy goals for/ contemporary living. In 
^ generalized sense it means attention to All the more than :niaterial 

^ aspects of life, a protest against the western preoccupation with 
economic development as a chief priority which postpones until later 
or neglects altogether the other sugnificant aspects of life/ Ir is,rin 
short, "more, appreciative of human w^rth" and so, however fragile 

'*in the midst of contending forces in society, evidence of what could 

, .■::■•■:>.. . ' ; ]: ' 

One of the really great achievements of the past few decades v^as 
the preparation of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by 
the United 'Nations. It resulted fmm the Charter*s avowed faith in 
fundamental human rights to' be^ defined- later and itsvclear stand 
against discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language or religion. 
This world\yide official document, without means of implementation, 
' reaffirms the. traditional political and civil rights arid freedom of its 
members and, in addition, Economic; social and cultural rights. It 
has been uSed as a yardstiok by the United Nations and many other 
intergovernmemal. agencies and conferences and by individual gov- 
ernments. It has also permeated Jnto international conventions^, 4eg- 
islation and national constitutions. \ 



Observance of the:^ principles and steps toward the g::rils accepted 
define problems of^n acute nature for all. 'Aese are r-erhaps most 
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acute for t|ie young develo^g nations when, they have a legacy of 
inertia, of poverty and disease, of illiteracy and ignorance. In such 
circumstances, the rights of individuals arid grouf5s are often in con- 
flict with the power of the state deemed essential to secure acceleraiied 
advances in health, housing and education. * Even so, it . is the first ' 
world-wide official document of its kind and it provides guidelines to 
the quality of a life worth living. It is a substantial beginning, '^he 
inteimatiohal community and; its members now have a focus of refer- 
ence for appraising actions and proposals for further organization • 
andcpmmon work. Seen in the darkness or half light of the strif^ and 
confrontations of history, th^ frustrations of the weak, the Violence 
and horror engendered by ideological or sovereignty exaggera^^^ 
; it is perhaps.small Avonder that nations have been slow to approve and 
adopt what 1s, after all, an implicitly binding standard of conduct. 

Emphasis upon achievement, of a higher quality life appears in 
various levels and threes of thent are of particular interest to ^s here. 
The first is the now familiar^Principles ofthe Stockholm Conference! 
on the Environment: "Man has the fundamentfjl right to freedom, 
equality and adequate conditions of life in an envlrorime^nt of a quality 
that permits a life of dignity and well-bieing.'' The latter terms havb 
a simplicity and clarity and also a universal human meaning. It is 
uncomplicateici hy some implied reference to the more developed. " 

The second is the oft-repeated, stubborn and inescapable question 
of a distinguished Indonesian scholar-diplomat, Soedjatmoko: "Wl^at 
is a meaningful life for the majority of mankind who for the indefinite 
future must live within an annual, income of from $100 to $200?" 
This urgent inquiry puts into sharp focus universal -aspects of the 
present situation. It also avoids grandiose assumptions of progress, 
sometimes based upon adoption of urban standards by . indigenous 
elites indifferent to or helpless to'>au^kly assist their own masses. We 
•have already commented on the correlative questions of a meaning- 
ful life for the affluent. . 

A third* emphasis is that of the disenchan^ted youth of many 
countries, especially the more affluent, who "have hjid everything" 
— :omforts, g9ods; education ^ all with little or na effort on their 
pan. and. who fmd this easy, cluttered and harried life to be empty 
of meaning. When this anomie; is sharpeneJa by observation of the 
wide disparity between the ideals professe|& by {heir elders and the - 
world of materialism they'have been given! there is, tbi2 motivation of 
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revolt, of wandering, and for some a serious search for a life of 
meaning and worth. This underlines the statement of the Indian 
educator quoted earlier when he said: "The plight of affli-ence is as 
serious as the w/etchedness of poverty and a kind of grin: reciprocit: 
exists in the sharing of the difficulties and perils." 

Thus, the quest for a more meaningful life goes on, in international 
and national efforts to . find solutions to the many and interrelated 
problems of environmental improvement; in efforts in and among 
the developing countries to find more adequate patterns of dignity 
and simple vvell-being for all the citizenry; and. in individual search 
for new life styles or social commitment. These are the^Wxirk of 
pioneers of our time committed to a life of endless toil, frustration; 
and success, confident in the resources of human Ipeings to make, 
progress toward a distant goal. 
^ Today, refinement of the realizable nieahingful-life is the task of 
philosophers, scientists, prophets and poets, as in the past, but also 
oi political leaders and social planners. Some will contribute by re- 
study, especially comparative study, of the systems of A^lues and the 
- ethical standards whjch have*been formulated by men of other times. 
An even more urgent task is for all concerned to observe the manner 
of life of men in the different situations of contemporary life, and their 
dependency for whatever quality of life they hav^ on fellow men, 
, often far away. The observation should focus primarily upon, the 
degree to which human dig;nity and welfare- are denied or enhanced. 
Apart from a broad human standpoint, political and economic ar- 
rangements will be devoted to some phase of survival an: 30 be mean- 
ingless In a broad perspective a meaningful life can be defined md 
arrai: /; ^ "or farmers in Africa and Asia, for herdsmen in Arab ^x/L 
other lar.ds, for industrial workers and for service workers of urnn.: 
^nd suburban communities. For each of them what, is meaninzfu^. 
really significant,' and what steps can be taken ^o assure it? 

Re:hinking the goals of social planning 

These conderris with the good life have given rise to varymL 
pcsals. In general, thej begin with the iissuaiption that r l:: 
ment ef ""ts of the pas: decade or so hr~'e been inadequ^ic ^:s. 

prer^ ;:sd' with industrialization and .onsumerism, gr :5S zair::::!. 

pro„ rrd national economic progress Systeinatic effons t : czzn^ 
gba.^ social planning and development may be illuro-ate... b 
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writings of three men il[|^en from a wide company. Those chosen 
^ for this purpose are an Indian philosopher, an American researcher 
and an Argentinian scholar. 

For Professor S. H. Vatsayan all thought about a life of quality 
depends upon an overview. Thus it depends upon the material en- 
: viromnent, upon social relationships and/or upon the system or,sys- . 
tems of value. He recognizes the relations of systems and institutions. 
It is in "the living out" of values that their quality consists. There- 
fore attention focuses upon the individual and the community, upon 
the human and social. He writes: • 

. . T^ quality of life of the individual and the community depends on 
the materiai i-^vironment^ social relationship, the system(s) of value 
and the attitua;.s of the individual and community toward tliese. The 
efforts 1 made by individuals or communities to alter any of all qf 
these are conditioned by their attitudes. They in turn affect the quality 
of the life achieved by the individuals and communities. . 

Froni thisne derives' a Lrr:z list of questions such as: Is a certain mini- 
; mum level of' material living necessary, to enable men to consciously 
live out their values? Can a ne^-v hierarchy of values be achieved in 

the present circumstance, and c: what would it consist? 

■■.■.*. - " , ■*• 

An ethical conceut the theory of development" is presented by 
Dennis Gpulet ir. his book The Cruel Choice. His list of pricirities 
! and. goals for individuals are: 'I. life sustenance needs, 2. human 
expressions and creativity, and 3. luxury goods. He emphasizes the 
1 need to create a sense of world spljdarity without dominance, of , 
■ . fostering cultural diversity, ecological health. And he adds al^ an 
assertion of human freedom **in the {ace of determinism geneoKed 
by ; the scientific " and technologicaL processes." This *ieads him 
speculate about procedurc"^^ to induce value change and a *.*new 
pedagogy of values in d. Ui^ping countries." Thus, the main thrust is 
theoretical with little or the concrete life of men |n evidence. It is, 
■ as Paul Hoffman pointed put in an Introduction, ari important/initial 
effort to Waise ethical questions and to reflect '^pon a theeiry/of de- 
velopment, 

; . In his essay report '^n ir.e Satisfaction, of Human Asoirations as 
V the Development Objective. Carlos Alberto Mailman, Dir^tor of 
thie Fundacion Bariloche ::r . rgent-aa, '^as made a notable contribu- 
tion to thought about hu-Tiar: am oci:; understanding and progress.. 
Whereas study and s-rrcQulation zzmX future of economic growth* 

r — 
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and increase in gross national product is the primary objective* of 
development p5:ograms in many countries, it is only **one of the inputs 
required to satisfy the needs of human beings." Therefore^ **It is es- 
sential to return to concentrating development upon satisfaction of 
the overall 'needs of human beings." The- comprehensive analysis of 
his paper can be summarized briefly, though inadequately. Needs 
arc classified as personal and interpersonal. ' The former are further 
classified into (I) material, both physiological (such a,s breathing, 
eating, shelter and the like) and protective (health and related health 
care) ; (2) spiritual, formative (as education and training) and trans- / 
cendent (as believing^ and giving meaning to* one's existence) ; ailA 
(3) recreational, both material and spiritual. "We classify interper- 
sonal needs (of being) into those of self-realization, which we divide. 
. into love and participation." Aspirations, the concrete Msays in which 
' satisfactions are sought, are essentially insatiable -because when one 
aspiration is fulfilled, it is replaced by another, which initiates a new 
cycle, and so on indefinitely." Therefore stress is placed upon afr 
firming that "what should be*;sought in' a social group is forjts iriem-^ 
bers, to be permanently in ^ the process, of self-achievement, rather ^ 
than being .well or having well-beiRg. . . . We wish to -stress the -fac;t ' ' 
that aspirations pursued are those determined by the. individual -him- 
self, in accordance with hi$ own system of values and his free and 

indepen(^eiit (autonoippus)^ decisions." ^ 

This necessarily requires equal access to the goods and services 
-;. ...d to develop physically and^entally, and so **only u^ider these 
conditions, (just distribution of all products and inputs) can it .be; 
said'that all those, who have reached their majority are permanently 
in the process of self-achievement, i.e., by means of their activities, 
satisfying in a socially just way their successive pers^oijaKand inter- 
personal aspirations. This is the quality of life that/we set forth as. 

-'^^vian ideal or objective to be attained by^all^vf tnankind.** 
■lt;i.., . -.:ne)' . , ' : . y . ' ; ' ^ 

:iiaiization of a more meaningful life fct men - — the hungry, 
tnreatened majority, the disenchanted youth of many Jands, 
c :: rich and poor, the restless and indifferent affluent of the **ad- 
^ r:.: d" industrial world — begins with a fiindamental reorientation 
c -itiook such as found in the Cocoyoc Declaration referred to 
^ This means to think and plan beyond property and malarial 
tm:3, beyond experienced industrialization, beyond mindless pro- 
liieradon of techniques and technologies. These things gain whatever 
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worth or value they have when in fact and demonstratively they serve 
a human goal. The tasks are to find satisfaction of autonomous in- 
dividual goals in the vital web of social relationships. It is an ideal, 
if you will, a goaK It is, however, the only real world in which sig- 
nificant priorities for individual and social action can be chosen and 
' "pursued. . " ' • 

■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ " . if. ■ ■ ■ :' 

Three crucial guidelines 

* First, tbe search for justice in human rights. The tragic economic 
discrepancies within the human family now beconie an inescapable 
global situation. Increasingly they are viewed not as in the past, 
merely as stark tragedies, but rather as (jbnditioris maintained by in- 
justices.in the trading system and^the apparent '*inability of. the. aid- 
philosophies and mechanisms to compensate for these injustices." ^ 
» The concept of our concern for justice is a meager, anemic thing un- 
less it seeks realization in fulfillment of the aspirations and needs of 
the pobr of the world. Social, or should We say human, responsibility 
in the global situation lies beyond the legalities of the trading, mone- 
tary and investment arrangements established and maintained by . the 
economically strong. It is. realized as a moral reality in and through 
justice newly interpreted by J^ose directly concerned in terms of both 
-^:ats and goods. The rights^ are both nioral and pragmatic. 

Among the baffling human rights issues are: How to devise and 
administer aid policies that, reduce the dangers of interference in in- 
ternal affairs? Hdw to secure the release of political prisoners? Kow 
to control immigration in relation to varying conditions of vast an- 
^ . employment and of labor shortages and opportunities across regicn? 
and areas? And, how do these issues relate? to a more rapid advance 
of social and national development? . ;^ \ 

Second, justice imthe production and distribution of goods now 
'becomes a central moral' issue. T^he capacity of modern industna: 
slcill ^nd technological virtuosity seems endless, but to what ends 
does it exist?* Surely, it; is moral obtuseness which values military 
; hardware, and an endless stream of unneeded and frivolous civilian 
products, above the simple primary nutritional and health needs ^of 
the deprived peoples. By what arrangemeiits can industrial and tech- 
nological capacities be redirected and magnified to supply basic 
human needs? How can the desirable distribution of goods, such as 
food and energy, be arranged so Jas to assure a more equitable sharing 
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without at the same time depriving the minorities, now affluSiat, of 
^ essential goods and services? What portion of research and develop- 
ment thinking should be devoted to these fundamental and frontier 
'considerations? Failure to achieve substantial progre^ along these 
lines" will almost inevitably delAy or threaten the achievement of an 
improved international order. Also, the growing sense _of hiiman 
solidarity tempered by keen ff^^ness of historical processes and sup- ' 
ported byMormal and inforrtial nori-governmental internatiohal link- 
ages can go far to ameliorate the ugly situations now emerging in 
unteHjeved frustrations. ; 

Turning thiogsjibeut from primary concern with production to the 
more basic related problem of distribution has a new relevance. It 
focU5es upon what nlan can himself control in contrast to resources, 
as John Stiiart Mill pointed out: The recent beginning, of a shift in 
thinking, about ownership, control and use of natural resources may 
serve to lift the debate about production and distributfon to a higher 
level Justice for tomorrow can mean a Just sharing of i?o//z natural ^ 
-resources and the products of their use. Seeing them together is to 
become aware of the possibilities for a, more ample ; achievement 
of cooperation, by and:among men. Here lies the field ^where mutuat 
human interests supplant myopic efforts for political .of business sur-v 
'^val. 

This way of thinking^ is not entir.ely new, although it is an idea 
whose, time may at. last have come: It \5^as several-years ago that a 
Swedish economist, Giinnar Adler-Karlssop, made the following pr€^ 
,ppsal to a conference in Iran: / ' ^ -^-/^l 

The realistic alternative to that long-discussed one per cent (of na- 
tional income for aid programs) would be that the rich nations should 
decide to be content with a given' material standard of living,vdecide 
. to continue to work asbefore, but to forgo increases over an agreed^ 
upon standard . . . anci decide that the increased, productivity ^and 
. economic growth, should be exported to the underdeveloped nations, 
y not as profitable loans, but as outright gifts. ' - 

SucH thoughts, dismissed caisually as Utopian arid inconsequential by 
those too "busy or fearful' to contemplate the alternatives, were de- 
fended by the speaker as the best of realism — a realism, that is, 
which, if arid when realized could lead to. a decent equality aihong 
' human beings . . He estimated that there mighty be a generation in 
which to. work out the pohtibal o|rrangements. He argued that it 
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would sublimate material aggrandizement and might be expeilld to 
claim the active , support of many impatient youtYi. / 

So swift is the streani'of world life tdday that those tli^ughts pre-'-* 
sented to a meeting in Iriin *asi*ecently as 1969 on 'The Third World 
in the Year 30bQ,| are now superseded by urgent planning such as 
that for the United -Nations Conference on "Population, Resources, 
and the Environment," and the work- that is expected to follo\y ;4t; ; 
An urgent ^j>peal was issued in advance jof the. Conference by:^in^jitl--/^ 
temational group <)f eminent scientists. They put a simple and' cruciaD- 
question to everycJhe, especially to the developed world: "What kind 
of world do you want?" In summary they challenge:^ 

What*f;ind t>f worldtdo you^want: one in which the rich'' one-third of 
.^ mankind keeps having a richer, higher livfejfe ^^andard-, using the lion's 
share of the world's, resources, including ^P^ft and^more and more 
; ' ienergy with more, arid more dangerous poUytion to its owa. environ- 
ment, while the poor two-thirds grows poorer, hungrfer, thirstier and 
> *fuli of- resentment ~ )vhich is the world we now have? Or, a world 
in which the industrialized' countries at least make an atterript at 
producing fewer luxuries for the rich and mqre of life's basic neces- 
sities for the poor? Are you willing to discourage the production of 
yo-yos, false eyelashes, water skis, popcorn, private; airplanes,, racing 
bpkts and frisbees umil everyone on ^rth has two glasses of water, 
2000 calories a day and a, rudimentary /oof over, his /head? y 

The full report presented to the 1974 conference is intended. for a . 
much wider .audience as well. It is a thoughtful, poised resptJnse of 
renowiled' scientists to the undeniable charge of "niggardly aid" and 
the "trickre of productivity" of recent "aid" programs. ' 

■ Thiid, economic justice and the continuing need for ".aid" — - as^ 
sistance* responsivb to urgent needs and neWly perceiyed human and 
sociarrelationships. To Ernst Michanek, preside nwf the Swedish, 

. International Development Authority, econorriic jxmicc means aid. ^ 
He bbseryes that "the haves and have-nots suddenly appear to have 
changed places to sonie degree.'V Fcom the mutual dependency of 
producers and*^ consumers is coming a two-way flow of inyestmetits.. 

iiAIready he find^ an abandonment of cpticept of economit growth 
**as'the sole target of development." Financial -transfers ^om rich to 

}^ poor nations.are a means of development aid which- "nas come to 
•sitay." ' ■ " . ■■■■ ' . ■.'■j ,'. , ^ ■■■'/, 

\. Hdpeful signs of more just aid relationships include taxation or 
taxation-like systems,' income-related assess^nents'for humanitarian or 
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other welfare piirpos'cs and'thc Onitcci Nations target orO J per eent 
of gross. national product: All point toUhc possibility in the hot dis- 
tant future of some global arrangements along the^e lines. And so 
he cohcludes'a. brief revicvH^f these matters: ''When aid Relationships • 

?are based more on confidence" than control, aid' itself may develop 
fronii the dole. systeuV and into jjpme form Of global financing based 
upon assessmcnt./'^/Ahothcr hopeful si^h is the evidence of '"self-re- 

.liance** irt some countrit?^ reflected Jn more discriminating requests 
for and use of ''experts/' ThusV a growing sense" bf equality isl to be 
welaomed,; although it may cxnct unfarniliar costs. So it may be that 
the 1974 United Nations conferences .upon populations, qrt food, on 
the law of the seas and the G ATT may provide ne\v approaches to 
prp{>lems of the rich 'and poor alike and point out steps toward the 
desirable goals dfiiumafi,^cial and economic justice. 

. . These and related' guidelines, of intprest" and concern for all as- 
pects of inte^iational life, have special and immediately relevant 
meaning for thbs^ who plan and administer the whole fabric of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural cooperation. Thi^ is apparent^if we 
pose a few questions: Does a particular program support and^ustain 

• the previously perceived national "interests of a particular country or 
is it being jcstructured to reflect,, in.addition, an interest in the Con- 
cerns of 'mankind as a^whole? Does the activity ^— transfer of know- 
hovv; of experiejicc, of knowledge — in fact sust£\.in and support, that 
is protect, the. do;iunance of the industrialized peoples and so neces-^~ 
sajily the economic dependency of the poor? Or,/on the contrary, 
does it find neW working styles of life in which planning and man- 
agement, .trainitvg of skilled workers and the like become an actual 
realization of equality and Justice;? To w^hat extent^'do the older and 
tht newer institutions of Kiarning, of science \and of technology em- 
body equality of effective participation of. alj \oncerhed in designing 
and in xmanligemQnt of development programs; . 

The reali:?'ation of a g6od life of quality in a more just society, far 
from being a 'Snere Utopia^" is an urgent agenda of practical tasks 
of restructuring human institutions and arrgingements by, mutual en- 
flcavors of many kinds. If one listens only to the "still sad music of 
umanity,'' one may tend to despair of men and tlieir capacities; but 
if one listens to voices0ikc thos&^quoted above, one cannot escape a 
lively, hope. And so, ^we turn to another goal, the fundamental re- 
eoviry, reformulation and realizatton of a hiiinane outlook. , 
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^ Meanm Living— 
A Humane Outlook 
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, Gradually enterinf^ into the world's consciousness like a 
silent and r is in tidc^ within the human imagination are 
. those pictures taken by earth-men froni inttr-stelidr- space 
showing our, planet,, full of li^ht, lian^ins small, fragile and 
vulnerable, single and alone in the cold void with a oneness, 
a unity that suddenly taJ^es &n a hew meaning. 

Lester Pearson 

Toward a mare htmiane outlook 

Pathways toward a more meaningful life in the myriad, circum- 
stances of the day result from human acceptance and choice of dis- 
tant goals, and the selection of priorities from time to time which show 
the next steps forward. But these decisions depend upon a humane 
outlook. Continuation of the human advtl;nturc has a new meaning as 
Lester Pearson pointed out. It is an enhancement ol' consciousness 
by men's imagination resulting from a fresh awareness, from nbw 
experience and knowledge This perception of the human situation 
defines the nature and scope of thejnultitude of tasks of an essentially 
ne>v adventure. ' ' 

' Gradually those concerned with forw^i|xI planning whether their 
concern focuses upon pieserviitidn of tlietnYironnient or upon nation- 
building as society building, or on the interrehited problems of food 
and energy, or population recognize tliat the effort can only be sus- 
tained and brought to fruition by a deeply human concern. This is 
reflected in the increasing use of the xyord Immanisni, a term, how- 
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ever,' of limited utility unless qualified- in international cultural dis- 
course. The term by itself inevitably recalls some particular ethno- 
centric movement of the piast and suggests recovery of its influence. 
Thus, for many^'fartiiliar with European history it means simply the 
Renaissance in its Florentine flowering. For others in some Asian 
countries and those familiar with them, it recalls the social and ethical 
flowering that goes by the name of Corifucianisnl among the CHinese 
people. Others may think of the Periclean Age, or the modern ra- 
tional/scientific age. Because each of these is a specific reality and 
time-bbundj the term humanism, unless qualified, is- inadequate to 
express the contemporary concern. Furthermore, sorrie references 
like that to Confucianism are coiUroversial, symbolizing a social 
bondage to be escaped on the way to a more rrieaningful life of all 
the citizens of China. Other objections to the term humanism re- 
strict the utility, unless one q^ialifies it in such a way as to speak of 
a "new humanism." Its essence is an outlook which is humane. . 

This word is, of course, a variant of the word Human. The latter 
refefs to all the good and the bad in man and his societies. Humane 
has come to designate the nobler aspects of man and his relation- 
' ships. It is thus appropriate as the outlook upon the essential choices 
of goals and priorities. It is the essence of the values, the creative 
capacity, of reason and imagiiuUioh which are the source of hope for 
realization of the goals with which we are concerned. 

This outlook encompasses the whole h^an situation, all people 
North and South as well as East and West. *No particular cultural 
outlook can claim to be universal or immutable, be the claim that of 
antiquity and continuity, or of doctrine and dogma. The growing 
sense of solidarity is concerned with lasting values such as, for in- 
stance, community or society as the natural habitat for 'people, or the 
dignity and worth of the individual and the human capacity by reason, 
imagination and commitment to fashion a more humane future. 

It is an outlook which, moreover, regards the whole person as ^ 
central to all else, that is his biological, psychological, rational, moral 
and spiritual nature. It emphasizes the common and universal aspects 
of n\an*s life and hopes, his social^eeds and aspirations'^! When it 
flourishes, that humane outlook issues in goodwill, sympathy and un- 
derstanding which arises from mutual estee^n and' respect. This is the 
basis and the guarantee of cooperative endeavors which will replace 
the fact or even the appearance of domination, as of paterrtalistti^ the 
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chief handicaps of the strong in any age and most of all in our own. 
Thus, it is the outlook in which nothing human is excluded. It holds 
thereat promise of mutually beneficial activities in the whole span' ; 
of educational, scientific and cultural work. It is spacious and ample, 
incorporating, but not liniited to, the revival of classical letters and 
recovery or revitalization of living elei*nents of all cultural traditions. 
At the same time ,it gives full recognition to man's capacity to reason 
and to imagine, that is, to "mfan thinking." And, need it be said, it 
includes iscieritific inquiry and discovery and the fashioning of tools 
for that work or technologies appropriate to significant living for 
mankind. As such in outlook is essential to the well-being of men 
and their societies, so it becomes a matter of the greatest urgency 
and import to nourish the outlook and the commitments jt requires. 

The prospect is brightening for the flowering of a new humanism. " 
It can be furthered by the developing "art of communication" used 
for the^ benefit of humanity, It will ineorporate, the "continuity of 
worth" of the major cultural traditions and civilizations, together with 
the values of scientific inquiry and hurnan technology. It will trans- 

, ceijd the lingering controversial dilemma of tradition versus modernity, 
the strident claims of some for modernity to supplant the old as 
primitive or , superstitious. It is not a question of either/or, but is the 
emergence of a new and more widely shared value system which will 

. have various expressions. It will be an indigenous grbwth from the 
nature of man and from culture. Science wiir penetrate but "not sup- 
plant it, and thus be better known in its greatness as an inherent and 
crucial aspect of the human advance, rather than inr an isolated au- 
tonomy. Ther^ ate many voices being raised to remind us that thfe 
new h'umanism\now coming ^into being includes a moral fibre of 
values appropriate to the needs and opportunities of the time. The 
alarming decline pf q moral sense in many places, high and low, and 
in different culturVil contexts, itself gen^erates a dtepened concern for 
the nobler values of which men have proved ca^J?!®? again and again. 

A humane view of nature of man 

Manifestly a humane outlook requires sustained faith in the whole 
man, the full person. }lt recognizes hij^ physical- nature, his intellectual 
capacity, his , social ^ampetencies, his moral, aestheti^c and spiritual 
nature. It appears thaf many find it difficult to maintain that faith. 
Man's continuing inhunlanity to fellowman, his ruthless confrontation 
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of ideologies, his inability or unwillingness to curb terro^"isni lest such 
efforts seem to deny to others the rights to seek freedorh and, redress 
of ancient wrongs — all these aspects of man's activities are dinned 
into/our consciousness constantly. Is it any wond<jr, then, that the evil 
of his conduct obscures his nobler achievements and handicaps his 
mora'l advance! 

^ No one will deny the sad and melanchojy history of man's treat- 
ment of his fellows, hi^ inhumanity and folly. The Wasteland is all 
too present to be avoided. Nor should it be overlooked or neglected. 
But, concentration upon evil distorts -history, falsifies the jnherent na- 
ture of man and df^^rr blocks the path to a more humane future. Loss 
of the ^broader, more comprehensive view leads some into escape 
paths — escape through debilitating "mind releasing!" poisons and 
drugs; encounter, groups rey^ealed by studies to be, although sometimes 
serious and. honest, often fraudulent and destructive; or devotion, to 
newly arrived "spiritual teachers" or gurus, following them to realms 
of sheer fantasy oblivious of the guru's mundane and conspicuous* 
materialism. It is no wonder, perhaps, that philosophers and theolo- 
gians of all traditions have been preoccupied with the "problem of^ 
Qvil" or sin. And yet one wonders why there is so little attention 
given to the slow emergence of the good, and the often tragic quest 
for its realization in human relationships. The really puzzling prob- 
lem is th6 problem of the gdod and its neglect! 

The emerging more humane consciousness is expressed in many 
different Avays among which the following are illustrative: ? 

Daniel Bell describes the dual nature of man, standing at the junc-, 
ture of nature and history: "As, a creature of nature, he fs subject to 
its brutal contingencies; as a self-conscious spirit, he can stand out- 
side both nature and history and strive to establish his own freedom, 
to control the direction o1f his fate." Though man is limited and finite, 
^■because of his .imagination, he is free to choose his own^^future and 
be responsible for his own actions." 

» ' ■ } ' 
Nobel Laureate Salvador E. Luria in his Lije: The Unfinished 

E;cpOTWrt/ has written: , /' i . , 

Humankind is justified/ I believe, in suspecting that once again blind 
evolution has operated with subtle wisdom. While fashioning con-^ 
sciousness and exposing man to the ultimate terror, it may by natural 
selection have also brought forth in the human , mind some compensa- 
tory features. Human evolution may have imprinted into man*s brain- 
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an intrinsic program that opens to him theJrnnernipst sources of 
^ optimism — art, and joy, ^nd .hope, confidera:^ in* the powers of the 

mind, concern for his fellow men, and pndfe/ in the pursuit of the 

unique human adventure. ^sL^ 
These insights are part of the emerging new'htjmamsm, 

Soedijatnioko and* Thompson, writing on "Values m^^Qtpniational 
Relation?" state, ^*The beginning of wisdoni 1^ understanding, and 
moral judgment involves; coming tp terms with harsh and uncertain 
moral choii:es. . . The crux of our problem- is the need for a new 
capJfcity for moraf reasoning in a rapidly changing international con- 
^ . , I 

^ These and other voices |fre welcome indications of more ample 
realization of the potential of man. But they will remain mere pointers, 
unless and until workers in all fields of hdman endeavor follow out 
their implications, formulate new standj?lrds of,, aijd faith in, the 
grandeur of .man's nature. \ / . ' 

. But one cahnot-1 cave the -matter thepei for it is not possible in this 
broadeV context to overlook or casually dismiss man's religious ex- 
perience, as has been fashionable among some intellectuals during 
recent decades. To be sure, there is reason enough to disparage re- 
ligion in some of its manifestations and it is easy to understancihow 
the neglect built up. Its history begins- in the caily dawning con- 
scieusnes*; of the race and its subsequent dcyclopment encompasses 
aa alrriost infinite range of dogmas'^ and practices mostly considered, 
immutable in their ^ime. These include various fonps^^oTTanaticism, 
the wars, of rcligionV the typical support of religious leaders and or- 
ganizations for the cruel, inhuman policies of wartime political leaders, 
and occasional bizarre activitic^s of some religious leaders in the busi- 
^ness world, and the moral short-falls of a few'pf them. 

But another selection of evidence, ^ind more important for the fu- 
ture, showiS religion as a very creative, and perhaps the' most creative, 
force in history. It has nourished community, given rise to humani- 
tarian movements for remov^of such inhumanities as slavery, it has 
aided in raising standardsjof justice. It has motivated the world's 
greatest aft and music. It Has led individuals to heroism; sacrifice and 
compassion. But why go/on when none of these aspects of the his- 
tory, nor all of them togc\l;er, touch the heart of the matter! 

Religious experience in its^ broadest and most universal sense dcj 
rives from what Robert Bellah has described as "man's perennial, 
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universal yearning for' coherence, unity, wholeness and a sense of 
meaning and destiny." This was voiced by the ancient Indian seer who 
prayed, "From the unreal, lead me to the real/ From the darkness, 
te^^me to the light/ From death, lead me to the deathless." This 
ojutreach and inreach of men is as lively today as ever and will un- 
doubtedly continue unabated in spite of "those reportsL^of the "death 
6f God," fanatical rallies of "returned messiahs" and statistics ot de- 
dining formal religious participation. This expression of mart*s nature 
[gives meaning and value to efforts for self-realization and social wel- 
'fare. It is an unending-quest aiid from our present finite standpoint 
/onankind niay be nearer the beginning of the search than its later ful- 
f fiilnient and final realization. 
. In this perspective, the study of 'religioiis experience tajces on a 
special significance. It will be broadened and deepened in the more 
closely knit infer-dependent world. It enables a truer undefstanding 
O^f the development problem of many Third World countries, notably 
in Asia, for as has been repeatedly pointed out and neglected, these 
societies fiave been formed by religious motivatiM^hich is still part 
of the vitality of their present traditions. But beyond that, study of 
religious symbols has significance ^in,ce in them man. has, as Robert 
Beilah has pointed out, "symbolized his own identity and the order 
of existence in terms of 'which his identity makes sense. These sym- 
bols are not 'made up' by. the human ego or deduced by rational. re- 
flection. They are born out of the tragedy and the suffering, the joy 
and the victory of men struggling to make sense out c heir world." 
ti is this qiiest which binds together in a living whol 2 aspects of 
man's i outlook and activity. A better understandin: the inner- 
meaning of this individual and social phenomenon wiL nake possible 
incorporation of its still vital elements in the new humanism. 
* In hif^onfing World Civilization WiWiam Ernest Kocking por-. 
trayed a more ample future role for the world's religions: ' 
- With the relations between Religions relieved of confusion, at once 
by the growing unity of their unlosable essences, the understanding 
acceptance of variety, and the quiet convergence of purpose in the 
identity of a historic task, religion will be able to bring a new vitality 
into the disturbed motivations of mankind. 

The brilliant achievements of reason and imagination in scientific 
inquiry and in creative work of artists and writers are generally ac- 
cepted and need no recitation or defense here. They too are partfiof 
the endless quest for meaning. The awareaesf of the beyond and its 
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significance has many witnesses, among them numerous men of sci- 
ence, in oufrtime. Two may be cited here as casting further light ypon 
the humane nature of man. The first is Albert Einstein who- wrote: • 

Th,e most beautiful experience we can have is the mysterious. It is 
the fundamental emotion which stands at the cradle (rf true art and 
tnie science. Whoever does not know it and can no longer wdtider, no 
: longer marvel, is as good as dead, and his eyes are dimmed. It was the 
experience of mystery — even if mixed with fear — that engei^red 
religion. A knowledge of the existence of something we cannot^ene- 
trate, our perceptions of the profoundest reason and the most radiant 
beauty, which only in their most primitive forms are accessible! td our 
minds — it is this knowledge and this emotion that constitute true 
religiosity; in this sense, and in this alone, I am a deeply religious man. . 

And Uoren Eiseley points out how men have risked all in the endless 
quest, '^mounting the first stallion," later risking all in exploring the 
unknown upon the seas, and in the air, to the poles and now into 
space. Man has surVTved continental glaciers, famine and disease, the 
Black Death and much else.^ "There are even those among them who 
risk love and compassion across the boundaries of race and 'force, 
men who risk the very love of earth itself and woiil J prot^^ct it for the 
sake of the unborn." In the last analysis it is the mine ^d spirit of'. 
nu ' tther, neither one of them in isolation, which in any cas,e is 
that'^gives hope for the future and a guarantee of a greateif 
Tta.L—'^r.r,. ■ ^ ' - . i * 

/ ■ , 

.:e urture of 4he humane outlook » . > 

' ' ' 4. ■ ' -"i ■ 

hile ihis outlook may often appear almost spontaneously and un- 
rising from the autonomous spirit of man, as we find in the ' 
-iducated man, it can also be cultivated. -This is the primary busi- 
- ; calling for immediate attention of education at every^ level. Those 
who possess this point of view — whether they be scholars, states- 
men, educators; or social planners — can be enlisted not merely as 
exemplars of that good life, byt as advocates. It is they alone who can 
guarantee that social planning, welfare work, rural community re~ 
^ structuring in the Thirc^; World, revitalization of the secularized and 
narrowly "rational" western world, awakening faitli in a full arid 
meaningful life, will be rtealized more and more. ^ 

Strengthening and propagation of this mind, and o Jlook can be. 
accomplished through many competencies, and especially >vhen they 
operate in concert, for then tliere is guarantee of their integrity and 
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the greater fulfillmCntv Each is stronger in the larger company. Among 
V the different contributions, the foll6\ying may be cited as illustrative. 

• The social sciehceK,esapcially anthropology and sociology, can further 
; nourish rtfle acceptanc^'of cultural pluralism as the way forward for 

• contempolary men. Through a revival of intercultural studies, they 
can open /avenues for learning from one another and resulting enrich- 
ment of iifeCiThe humanities can highlight the ideas, the valiies an^ 
the faiths of other times and peoples, and relate them to contemporary 
living, thus assisting the selective processes of the new humanisni. The 
sciences as livings processes can foster both the values of rational q 
inquiry and imaginative outreach, gaining greater understanding of 
the world of nature and man, constantly widening the ons 
self-confidence of: men. Technologies, a instruments oi or - :a 

. kir' ' '^^^'^ be devef^ped and used for t e primary purpose :i h 
w^ ...-.itr f improving health, educatio md leisure. Religious r ,a 
faith, lay or clerical, can nourish the c iless quest for coheren. a: 
meaning beyond understandings of th latural world by reaso. T:.j 
th :king and work of intellectuals is cr::-ial and essential thoug :hi r 
rc - is often hazardous in uncertain, unstable times. They car 
ht - free men from bondage to folly r. va self-destructiye nypatr 
iach of' thcse contributions can be elaborated, but it in c- : : 7 

: V th^: each comes to its largest fulfiUmen.. It is* crucial that :his be :r;i j 
w" :3t5We€Ognized for the failure t c so confuses bas:: issue:: i d 
p:. :pone^the day of fulfillment. This : :curs, for instance. :: and wr.-n 
a :;okesman for the humanities or one of them, claims tnat he hcids 
tr key permitting him to be the arbiter -of values in work to solve 
f :or social 'problems. Tiids may be rather harmlciss, for he will most, 

' . 'often merely be' neplect^fd^But it is melancholy because he^ thereby 
forfeits opportunity to broaden the understanding of>alue dimensions 
of the problems, such as developmpnt. A similar result occurs when an 
eminent scientist dismisses scholarly study of religion, scoffing Hi it as 
infantilism, or irrationally scorning aesthetic, \ moral ■ or spiritual 
aspects Qf the commoTLlife as **mystici$m." Though' these myopic per- 
*ceptions are more an'cTmore exceptional, and not characteristic, they 
are handicaps to achievement of t^^^^ - lane i rational future they 
claim to champion. The critical cisiv. efforts t correct the 

'> myopip and provincialisms uu . .i ,,. , in .i. field Oi human en- 
deavor . essential ingredients' in the humanizing process. Col- 

• lectively, ail these different expressions of the mind and spirit of ni'an 
•can be, rather, will be, the source of the Wisdom and. knowledge. 
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which /hall be the stability of our tingles:" Self-examinktion to correct 
inadequate,or obsolete outlooks can help correct preoccupation with 
formal and immutable dogmas, with cherished technologies Which 
become obsolete, with ij^titutionai forms or inherited prerogatives, 
and so keep th^way to the future open and uncluttered. 

. The authors of Recdnsiizutinfi the Human Communify, VQponmg a 
consensus arising from iucernationui mqiiiries about: 'improving the 
future of cultural relations, wrote 

Central to the long-range tasks ox reconstituting the human cDmmunity 
' is a more imaginative awareness of . the moral and spiritua potential- 
ities of man, drawing on old and new concepts, neglecting "either the 
good or the bad, emphasizing ancient truths such as the -reposition 
that "man does not live by bread alone," ^ut also new tru:.is 5uch as 
the concepts "of the "good life." the quality of . li^e indiviau^lly and 
collectively and in relation to the changing forces that cc.-ne to play 
. upon man in his*interdependence with nature and the biosphere, lit 
is central to any notion of a new and better human cdniniunity that 
mj^jn remairr master rather than servant of the changing world order. 
ThiV^ili inevitably have profound significance in reordering thinking 
about jil I 'dimensions of human relationships in the future. 

If, as jwe believe i revitalizing and widely extending a humane out- 
look ahj^the nourishment of a new humanism is essential to the future- 
of men and their communities, then it is a matter of the greatest 
urgency. Those who share the outlook have a special responsibility, a 
responsibility for reexamination and selection^ of goals for each 
human endeavor, for the choice among priorities at any given time. 
What is needed now is not a set of blueprints of agenda for immediate 
new activity for those in<x hurry by some spokesman for the views 
expressed. here. Rather, the primary need is for imaginative reflection. 
From this will follow innovation and demonstration of appropriate 
new programs in education and other primary activities of developing 
societies. Therefore, we turn now to some of tlfe more promising 
recent innovations and also to ^ Mi^^es ' ^nrther endeavors. 
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V. Trail]blazing: 1. Attitudes 
And Useful TraO^^ 



: Our eyes must be idealislic and our f eh realistic. We must , 
walk in the right directioti and we must walk step by step. ; 
Our tasks tire to define what is desirable; to define what is ' 
possible at any time withih the scope of what is desirable; 
and to carry out what is possible iri the spirit of what is 
desirable. ' 

' Salvador de Madariaga,^ 

■ ; . Author and Diplbmat 

To be ready, mentally and psychologically, to adopt the goals of a 
meaningiful life born of a humane' outlook, and to. follow and improve 
useful trails, or to blaze new ones, requires several fundamental atti- 
tudes. Among these are acceptance of value conflict as fundamental, 
genuine respectifor others, and,mutu.ality in relat4onships/^ 

.^Ufjff'' ' the cr^ ri , ionccr today - . 

To define what is desirable may be easier/ say at the organization 
confefences of the United Nations or UNESCO- in the aftefmath of 
war, than to-choose what is possible at^any subsequent time. The latter 
requires continuous appraisal of the swift currents of change, as well 
as imaginative reSponsQ to e,mergent realities and opportunities. 
Furthermore, the possible may never be known until alternatives have 
been tested. For to know what is possiWp is^more than analysis and 
. ^Iculation on the basis of limited knowlei^ge. It is also pipneering, the 
trial and error and retrial of the frontiers from which discovery comes: 

■ ' ' ■ ^ ■ ■•■52 .. ., . . ' 
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That which' is discovered may prove to be what was perceived but, 
almost surely it will appear in a different light and in unsuspected 
form and substance. Such was the experience oHhe explorers seeking 
a trade route to Cathay and discovering instead an unknown continent 
and the broad Pacific Ocean. In the process goals become darified ^r 
changed or postponed. Madariaga put a limitationralbeit a liberating 
' pne,-upon th^ practical idealist, namely, **to carry out what is po^fble 
the .spirit bf what is desirable." That is humane or humanistio 
realism!: " 

: - We have argued that creation of conditions for-a meaningful life 
for all is the paramount goal for men of good will^and responsibility 
' in these times. To^ay there is a wider acceptance of- that goal , than 
ever before, though still limited and in conflict with other gQAls and 
interests ot men. Those who accept the. goal are undaunted by the 
tumult arid instability all about, the uncertainty of hidden dangers ' 
and obstacles, and venture with the knowledge and wisdom of past 
experience ^to giffde each forward- step. Culturat diversity, af course, is ' 
J nofejiecessarily, Utopia, but it is clearly the point of departure into the * 
/Unknown future. What will evolve can be left to that time. The 'pri- 
mary attitude, then, is acceptance of vblue-conflict as inevitable, 
and unavdidable; the arena ^ in whicJh choice -and commitment are 
fundamental and decisive. C 

:ond primary attitude expressive of a huniarie oiitb is re- 
. pcci for those with different life styles ani^ convictions. Rfe^pect^as 
regard for others, a^cjonsideraje outreach and esteem, goes beyond 
simple understanding pr even appreciation. It can be a key factor in 
^'Ihe process df selection of priorities in cuUural relations as in all 
internationahrelationships. It implies,acollaboration;, as in the twenty- 
year Mexican wheiat program' before the world heard about a "green 
Teyolutidn", a collaboration in which tl\e special interests of. ail parties 
find their validity in their common interests. Respect also implies 
restraint in the exercise of force, economic or. other, by the strong and 
an addition of gencrpsity. This' carries also an obligation and willing- 
ness", even eagerness, to modify or substitute structures, plans, produc- 
tion and flow of goods, invd|tment concepts, ^^ucational programs, 
new concepts of tonjtrol and evaluations of joint unSiSiCtakings. In this 
perspective (he characteristic goal of recent decadee,- "international 
/ understanding" - is inadequate as understanding^ among nations. A 
V more adequate goal is transnational cooperation emphasizing that 
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wliich is over andl beyond, nation states. To be sure it is important and' ^ 
essential to know'^others, better, to have correct facts abotit them and - 
their history, but such knowledge may as well lead to disparagement 
or contempt as to cooperation, except, of course, for:^those who accept 
-others as fejlow human brings with; the same or similar aspirations 
and nee^s. Familiarity may, but will not^'necessarily, lead to con- 
siderateness, and even to new expressions of compassion by' a few 
indMduals on bcca&ion,, as an Albert 'Schweitzer in' 'Africa or a* 
,Normdn Bethune in; China in other times. ^ In a way. intemtitional 
understanding is more iijiportant than ever simply^ because of the con- 
fusion and distortions resulting from fragmentary information, irri- - 
pressions, and unrelated information flooding thQ world as a result of 
tourism, rJidio, televisipn and press 'services. And. these services, even, . 
are. very: :unevenlyL^ai^dJiy--the^:w^ 

distorted and used for sho^rt-raijge political 'or oeonomic advantage by 
governments and other powerful forces of- society. Respect which is 
sympathetic appreciation, and a deeper underst;^nding and acceptance 
V cat\ correct the distortions of ignorance, pf the unfamiliar, of poverty 

and of old ways. V. ^ ' ^ 

• > This considerate regard .for others- is fragile"' -and like -all living 
^ things^, tendet: it can be overlopkedjor scoriied by- self-styled "prac- . 
tical" men or by good Wilt in any of its-paternalistic forms. But it can 
.be nourished by hpmQS and schools and especially 'by ^familiarity with 
sqmeone who exemplifies It. Tn the influence of such individuals it 
may penetrate and modify social planning and other collaboration. It 
is the primary ingredient' in the creation* of the psychological sense of , 
equality which is essential to world-wid^ human progress: 

;^-Th6 third essential attitude flowing from those already mentioned 
is mutuality in human ^elcttionships and especially in tha transnational 
worfd ^f people and cultures. Tt cpn facilitate the development of a 
system of shared values combined with "parity of esteem among cul- 
tures''' as presented by,Ali A. Mazrui in ffis A World Federation^ oj 
Cultures: An African Penvpecr/ve. The spirit^of mutuality as an ex- - 
. pression of the humane outlook is ofttimes confused with cooperation,, 
a term of limit|^ utility unless qualified. Its. ambiguity may mask 
joint activities ptg^rtners unequal in sj^irit and in/ fact, or temporary' 
mHitafy alliances, "or economic aggrandizemient. Thu^ \yhfle co- , 
operation is often a genuine step beyond and out ot conflict, it may 
still be less than adequate for the cultural relationships of the Jiear 
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future. Mutual concern and activity is lacking- when a wealthy country 

•-relies on foreign medical schools, without compensation, to train a 
significant proportion 0|^|e: doctors ^f^^^^ by it's hospitals, o;' when 
the industrially advaj|^||arelesslY-^^^^^^^^ talented young 'leaders of 
developing countries "^ancf thus (lopmv nuuwur. of rs«;cntinl 

..strengths for their tut\iies Xi.%seusu ol iiiutuality is, lacking when 
professors engage foreign graduate stud(irits in solution of problems of 
advanced iechnological societies instead of .turning them to more ur- 
gent problems of their homelands, to fhe needs of the less advanced 
but. advancing societies;: If is lacking when graduate students are sent 
into other countries to gather data without niscertj^irang whether the 
habitual methods of inquiry will in fact elicit the desired information 
pr, as too often in the past, only misinformation which then becomes 

■ embalrned in tl^eses and books published elsewhere as stepping stones 
in professional advancement. Both a fundarnental respect fbr others 

"and semitivity to their situations, as well as professional integrity can 
join to create th£ spirit nnitualit;^ The iniplicit priorities of activi- ■ 

. lies which are motivated by a sense jof mutuality a:rc practical 3teps to 
insure that in.national.and social development, in the Third World, or 
other programs, the dciign, construction, nianagenient and control of 
each program is of advantage to each partyx not over^vhellnihgly to- 

. one of them. - ^ 

V , The attitude of mutuality will preclude, or correct if necessary^ 
"implicit motivations of development or other programs which in fact 

simply perj^etuate dominance of the strong and the depen^lency of the 
.weak. It matters not thi£it this protection of privilege may be denied or 

masked by nice woTOS-1^^ tiny aid contributions or 

"modest reform/iiiKiatlvcs. of mutual concern will yi^M a 

new self-awarent^s in some individuals^ hopefully in many, and a new 

etiquette which will /'look for the bfest in oilers while being critical 

of oneself." ^ ' \ 

An important "and impressive effort to assert and embody this atti- 
tude was a ten year "Major Project"' of UNESCO called "Wtual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values." Designld to 
correct an imbalance between Asians' knowledge ;0f European cuUure 
or some part 6f;it and the Westerners' meager famili'arity with the cul- 
tures of Asia, it developqd .a.new emph|r^sis in many programs. These 
included translations and publication of Asian- stories and books^ 
publication of art books in b»rl>dc luxe editions and in small booklets 
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for Wide distribution,* expanded and re^lirceted student and teacher 
exchanges and riumerdus other cdiu^atibnal initiatives. It was a nptable 
expression of the true natuire^^f yNESGO. It is less clear tb what 
extent^ this essential rpjbfias been embbdied in the concentration upon 
the economicaUy-focuscd deyelo'pnient programs of recent yiears. In 
any event,, it is an inl^erciit^ and "indispensable main responsibility, of 
UNESCO to seek to e'll^hance the realization of respect for others and* 
mutuality in relationships in scientific, educationctl and cultural affairs. 

As 'W6 ■poix^ted .but earlier, the affluent and .^trong have great 
difficulties iri dtijusttfig to new relationships. These difficulties are 
inherent, crucial attitudinab changes. Wil^l they, for instance,, be alert 
to find mutual; interests .in ^the mounting self-con^ciousn^fess, self-^-^ 
reliance and self-assertion of other people^ whdm" they have long 
dominated? How will they find ways to overcome their almcJst im- 
penetrable "sense ,of independence born of their manifest material 
achievements? Will tiiey findjt po.ssif>leio respond constructively and 
bumanely.to new circumstances, modifying their style of life funda- - 
.mentally, instead of merely , dpsigning partisan* resistance to hew 
econcJlfciic^and^ political realities? How can they break ipr dissolve the 
bondage of inherited western ethno-ceritrism arrd its 'dominant pa- 
terli&lism? Will they be' able to find mutual advantage iii newer forms'^ 
of production for i;iewfy conceived^ distribution of goods and invest- 
ment funds among the world's/needy? A compelling illustration of the 
seriousness of the§e issues is t]& recent call of John Knowles, Presi-^ 
deV of the Rockefeller Fouij^tion, fb/ "a new ethic of * austerity for ; 
TRrUiiited.States as a worldjeader, to help the world av^_ disaster, 
a Malthu'sian.dipstei;.'' . , , ; » . '-^ 

<^H aspiects of this supremely critical siWatioa call for creation of 

hew forms of partnershif^vfor grasping oppdkuni ties ^nbw avai^lable to 

imaginative, concerned individuals which njiay not 'return in a^enerai- ; 

tion, if ever. ^ '■ ✓ ■ \ ^ ^- ' ■ /^-*"A ^^;'* 

/ ' One aspect of the desirable'change jn attitudes and life-stylo of the 
..strong is restraint. An illustration W6uld.be curtailment of expprt of 

"industtial' products which have no'vital relation to the primary needs 
•land Aspirations df the agricuJturkrmajprfties of developiiff countries: 

Biit ev^n 'restraint, if possible and howeyel; essential, is negative. 
- is' thfe' positive aspect of the deSired c^ngc? ft is to nourish and' eh-" 
/ courage a sense: of humane consldera^^fot'i others, esp^ecially the 

vbiceless'a1\d lfife<glected, onthe'part ofbot^ powers 
' ' . ' .■ .: . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^il-- ' ■ : ' ■ ' • ^. ■ :•: 
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and the powerful new elites in developing countries who have adopted 
the affluent standards of the industrialized West and its characterisUc 
indifference to the quality of life" of the agricultural niajoriti^.^^fihe 
world. The formidable obstacles blocking the paths toward fur goals . 
are themselves the challenge and the opportunity — national sove- 

. rei^ty to be turbed in the broader interests of the hunvan family; 
economic power in the control of and for the advantage of Ithe few — 
to be rechanneled for humane ends and mutual profit and advantage; 
technologies thoughtlessly transferred from industrially advanc||; 
societies to be succeeded by those appropriately designed for various 
stages of development. The attitudes here outlined — choice of high 
goals and Relevant priorities in* the maelstrom of value-conflict, respect 

\for Qthers and' construction of mutually advantageous ways of living 
^ these are pathwajys beyond the narrow past aft4 i^s corrupting 
influences. They arc prerequisites for a meaningful life in the future 
for both thre disadvamaged and the advantaged of the present time. 

Some promising trails ' . ^ / 

Among new departures, or recent beginnings — economic, sci- 
entific, educational, cultural — several are offered here as illustrative 
of principles, of initiatives, of new cooperative Relationships.- Some are 
''quite new and several a few. years older. but involving principles con- 
sistent with desirable; goals the future. Some these, trails may run 
far, others may be duplicated in other settings,. and still others may bl 
rene\ved,and enlarged for more ample use in situations requiring a 
broader :or, better roadway. Any knowledgeable person could make his 
own selection. Those that follow reflect only the limited acquaintance 
^ and personal interests of the writer. 

L The Internatibnal Center for Insccjj; Physiology.*anc| Ecology in . 
Nairobi, Kenya, is" notewprthy. Initiated by Professor' iThomas , 
Odhian\tjo of ^thc .l^niversity of Nairobi, it has enlisted tlje active 
participation of a distinguished group of scholars frbm seyeral coun- * 
tries of Africa and Europe an^ of the Uhitcd States. Tht basis of the 
work is the fact that the climate of the Kenya highlar^ds^and the 
particular insect popujations of the region provide an ideal place to 
study agrlcuJI<rfaKanci related problems: that 'arise in many oj^her 
areas of tj?tc world.\rhiis, the, knowledge sought tQ help solye urgent 
. food and related probJem's of a developing country may be useful- in 
• many other countries^r. regions and, at the s^me jtime; it may add 
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important knowledge for scholars, working upP" other unsolved- prob- 
lems. Here one sees the initiative of a Kenyan scholar, the enlistment ' 
and willing, even eager, collabpration of sirn^^^rly motivated scholars . 
of other lands and traditions, international support, and the promise 
. of significant additions to the fund of human knowledge. 

2; The design and development of a; "Basic. Social Science Course'^ 
and a "Basic- Humanities Course" in Indonesia resulted froiri the deep 
concern of a distinguished senior Indonesian professor of psychiatry, . 
Slamet ImJin SantosQ. The Ministry of Education, P^-ofessor Harsja 
Bachtiar; the USAID and Professor Fischer of the University of . 
California -all joined in developing a progr^rn. The concern arose 
because of the compartmentalizafion of university programs of study ' 
and-early specialization, and the absence of a conimon body of know- 
ledge and ideas available gefierally to- university students. This in- 
volved a progr'am in the state universities ' and institutes of teacher 
education throughout the country to discover and enlist prospective 
teachers, Recruitnvz^fit of a core of instructors for tfc unfamiliar work . 
was based upon interview assessment of "their own personality, read-^ ■ 
ing habits, activism, broadmindedness, idealism ^nd personal interests.-^^' 
Three groups of ten each were sent to the University t)^ California i^^; ' 
Berkeley where they worked with professors and.\yith all' the resour^^s 
of a great university on the assignment to produce a ond-yeaf' fJoKlrsS 
in "Basic Social Science" to be required of; all students in. tbe 4OTiver- 
sities and institutes.; At the'same time, a similar group was recruited 
and sent to the. Eastr West Center at the Uni^^^'^ity of Hawaii to work 
out a "Basic Humanities Course." The latter course is concerned with 
problems such as **nnan and his basic faith, man 'and happiness, man 
and suffering, nrian and love, and the Jike each linked with reading 
material carefully selected from among short stories^ parts of novels, 
essays and quotations from the literature of ^njlonfesia, of its ethnic 
societies, and of other societies such as India, Japan, Arabia, England 
and the United States." 

Harsja Bachtiar, Dean of the Faculty^ of Letters of the University of 
Indonesia and Director of the. National Institute of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research, who had taken an active interest in the program^ * 
comments as follows: *it is our hope that our university students in 
Indonesia who h^ve })ad or will .have the opportunity to take the 
course will become more appreciative, more understanding and some- 
what moi'e enlightened -with respect to Hunranistic ideas and the 
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predicaments of man as a human being and scrcial being.'* Here is a 
deerply rooted initiative of university teachei/^ W^hich enlisted inter- 
national cooperation in developing a series of ba^ic .higher education 
courses which go to the heart of a widely, recognized educational need 
of many lands. Wherever the swift tides of culti^iral upheaval are 
strongest, in post-war Japan^iin Africa, in the West,^.one has heard the 
lament that there is no "moral education" to replace that of other 
times which is gone forever,. Here is . an initiative and program which, 
= with whatever mpdificatioi^s expefJerice suggests, will yield far-ranging 
quality in. Indonesian society. In addition, it provides a model which 
may lead to similarinitiatives in other lands adapted to their unique 
needs. The initiative and endeavor is notable in that it. has been under- 
taken in spite ot econornic handltaps and without waiting until eco- 
nomic problems '-have all been solved. Elements of the desi^, of 
selection of materials from both, indigenous or traditional literature 
and also 'from the other literatures .of humanity may yet be instructive 
to the '^advanced** societies off the. West bewildered by the disenchant- 
ment of their youth. ; . ' 

. 3. The fundamental scientific work on the improvement of food 
grains, begun long ago in Mexico by collaborative efforts of the 
Mexican Government and the Rockefeller Foundation, is an achieve- 
ment of partnership. 

v.The principles which goyerned the work in Mexico should not be 
' forgotten, because they have guided other programs of the Foundation 
in 'higher education and are consistent with and essential for the emer- .\ 
png cultural situation. Indeed they are more important nb^y 'than. 
, when tTiey were a' nqyelty. They included a shared cpncern of the/ 
government dnd the philanthropic institution, joint detailed planning^ 
phased work controlled by preparation of worl^ers competent jor the 
emerging tasks, postponement of known proceSs^SS untir personnel and 
circumstances were adequate to produce significant results, imple- 
iffehtation and use (^ knowledge gained and its release _tQ the huroatf^ 
cortimunit^f of the vvoVld. It is a startling and neglected rebuke tdnpsejr 
who demand or expect instant simple solutions for complex fnnS^ 
mental prob|efns> Its proliferation of, or intensification of, many 
social problems when the new strains of graii^ appeared and were, 
tested in different situations are, paradoxically, a fine mark of success^ 
ati impresstve^and irrepressible achievement, which forces confronta- ' 
tion with other pasic human problems. 
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4. The Associatio^n of Southeast, Asian' Institutions of Higher 
Learning (A^rAIHL) took an- imaginative and notable initiative a few^ 
years ago. Itlesu^ted Trom the active leadership of Chol;i-Ming Li* 
Vice Chancellor of the Chinese University of Hong Kong, Carlos P. 
Romulo, then . President of the University of the Philippines, and 
C. Easton Rothwell, former President of Mills College in California. 
Among its achievements were an expanded program of inter-institu- 
tional cooperation through conferences and organization of a series of 
regional academic and professional societies. The latter opened the » 
opportunity for formerly isolated, and often lonely scholars and pro- 
fessors to meet their colleagues' of' the area, to share common prob- 

. l6ims. and. to formulate forward/programs for theiir universities, their 
governments and the region. ^. . ' 

5. 'A somewhat simliar development "of great potential was the: 
organization (if the Association of African Universities through initia- 
tives of the universities and the Internatijpnal Association 6f. Uiiiver- 
sitie's. In this way, it has become possible to discuss problems- of inter- 
est and concern to African universities in their context rather ythan 
ottly in their relationships to French or British or American university 
systems. It has opened opportunities for^ inter-university cooperation 
in research, teaching ahd student and professorial exchangeis. \ 

6. During the active,inquiries on Cultural Relations for the I^uture, 
there '^i^as^. to the ' binajtional commissipns of 'the 
Fulbright Progrjtm^ Clearly this, opened ,a forum for joint reflection as 
to priorities, and tha discovery of neglected opportunities and fresh ^ 
perspectives. Perhaps the principle of joint planning and administra- 
tion dl^his program has other and as yet untried possibilities arid 
recent reports tell of extensive 'consultation about the possibilities* for 
future devel6f)meifit. \ . ' J - • * 

I 7. A^ srtiall but significant illustration of private scholarly ^nd intel- 
lectual initiative, noiWgovernmental in origin, was the formation, in 
1966 in the United States of the ComiTuttee on Scholarly Communica-^ 
tiorf i^th the People's Republic of China. For some years t^is was a 
means of gathering i^ifqrniation as fp'scholariy interests and work, and 
it provided a sjate of readiness for the renewal of scholarly, relation- 
ships ot indiyicl^sils and institutions, when that again^ecame possible. 
When the atmosphere began*to clear, it becanie po,ssi]3le for the Com- 
mittee to respond to an invitation of the,^ Scientific and TecKnical^ 
Association of the Chinese Academy .qt^Sciences of. the People's 
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Republic to consult about, exchange^programs. The firs/ resalt :of the 
consultation in China was a program of exchange visits. Chinese dele- ^ 
gations represented interests in library science, computer science, the 
teaching of English as a forei^ language, research on the^. physiology 
of pain and bio-hiedical engineering. Delegations from the > United 
States were approved and initiated in the fields of plant studies, earth- \ 
quake prediction; pharmacology, schistosomiasis, acupuncture archae- 
ology, stiitiies of. early man, studies of childhood development and 
lingUistical studies. The Committee was sponsored by the American 
Gbuneil of Learned Societies, the Social Science Research Coiincij and 
the National Research Council and fimddd by two private founda- 
tions. This is only a beginning which ilVustrate.s that scholarly and* 
culturaHy concerned people with a lively humane outlpok some- 
times transcend the barriers, of political strife in pursuit of interrupted 
long-time mutual interests of two peoples. It is, however, only Qjie gf 
the initiative.s'^of groups interested in renewal of' relationships between ' 
the peoples of the United States and Cfiina, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the countries of Eastern Europe, - 

^ „ 8. The United Nafiohs University, now in process of formation, is 
. tl^e realization of the ^hdpes, dreams and w^rk of 5ther times. Ex=^ 
amples are the ejfforts of Sir Alfred Zimmern after Wqrid War I and 
Rabindranath TagoT^ who established W university, Visva Bharati, in 
. India with the-^qpe t^at if might bei a world center, of cultures and 
civilisations. The proposal^ of U, Thant, ;former Secretary (general of 
the United Nations, for a JJnited Nations^ University is^noW taking a 
different form than originally suggested, instead of the original plan, 
for a central campus with its international student body, faculties and 
staff, the new university will b'e» to quote the statement of- the Found-* 
ing Committee, ; ^. ■ ' ' 

-a global decentralized network of centers and pf^ografhs of research • 
and training focused on the aspiration, the needs and pfoblenlis of 
.contemporaxy. society'. . , problems concerning all .mankirtd, that is 
to say^uch problems as human s-utvivai. development ai^d human', 
welfare ... It should make provision for education, for social change 
and social responsibility, so as' to /promote social progress and better 
. standards o? life in kirger^ freedomV . . - , . / 

Research findings are intcnifed not onlj^^to meet the intcll^Gt^ial jieeds 
of the world at large, but to aid in^ the solution of major problems con- 
fronting the organizations and agencies of the United Natiofis :sy5tem. 
It is a basic assumptiW that the University shpufd "cllii^ely cooperate 
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with noM-governmental orgaoiizations, especially youth and .^student 
organixations, in the fulfillment of its objectiyes." Instbad of another 
iiisltitutioh of one of the familiar historical types, there is to be a net- 
wbrf 'of programs andjnstitutes of many tyjpe^ which share in various^ 
ways a focus upon major hupi^n problems. 

The administration of this world system of institutions and theif^ 
common programs will be in the . hands' of a' Rector responsible to a 
University Council, an independent body of . twenty-four individuals 
chosen by the Secretary-General of the United Nations and Director 
General of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Gultural 
Organization (UNESCO) in consultation with other organization^- 
within the U.N. system, such as the United Nations Institute^for 
Training and Research (UNITAR), and other representative btodies. 
the headquarters of the Unite4 Nation^. University wifl be located in ; 
the Tokya metropolitan area. The Japanese government has provided ; 
fuiids to set up the headquarters of the University and provided^ $300 
' miliiOgi for its operation over five years. ' " 

TThft. activity, therefore, is a new path promising many and large 
opporianities for voliintary participation of private and governmental 
institu^ns in the support and work of the University. It will supple- 
ment jand not duplicate the work and activities of other United Na- 
tions agencies, such a^ UNESCO and UNITAR, and.also of the ^ter-^ 
national Association of Universities and its members throughqiS the 
world. ^Focusing directly upon what is meaningful for men and Tor 

\ their societies and what social developments will enhar\ce the quality^ 
of life, it will certainly pioneer new trails leading toward a mo/c 
humane world. \ 

9. Another trailbJ^^ioe endeavor is'' the establishment of the JapW 
Foundation which may ue thV precursor of other philanthropic eiQ^ 
deavors. Its purpose Is "to promote international cultural exchange 
and thereby to contribute to'the enhancement of world culture and the 
welfare of mankind, with a view to deepening mutual understanding,^ 
friendship and good will among the peoples of the world." It will 
undertake .types pf activities Icbg fan^iliar, stich as exchange of per- 

; sons, ifliernatioifal participation^ research and study and facilitation of 
Japanese studies abroad ^and study of other cultures in Japan. Among 
initial projects have been appropriation of one miUion dollars to each 
of ten universities in the United States in suppdrt of Japanese Studies 
and of similar funds for France, Great Britain and the Federal Re- 
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public oHjemfany; Effo^^^ are being made to develop new cultural 
* telaaohsmps with their neighbors in ^ast a^d Sdlith^^ast Asia and the 
V Midcjle East^ese are promising beginnings aiitiiijs easy'to see that 
: V fulfillment of other aspects- of stated purposes may lead 1o the design 
and Structuring of ^s yet untried forms of mutual cultural educational 
• and scientific relationshiffe: It is to be hoped that tli^pan Fbunda- 
_^f_tiorrBr^^ vvitli a valuable 

T^Tepetjtipr^^ of earlier]^^hi^ 

as opportunity pff^rs, enlist imaginative ^eadersh^p^j^f^ak w 
•of human progress. .■ -^^'V-; ;Vi^-J^!:^*^:;:-^,. ' 

'^ier- 
ial" 

i*P^^3tn' 
^^flecting 
^eiibs.ts ,or 

iife^:niay-' 
vBo are 
existence 
Jupon an 

agreement thk in the future, whenever p6?sibleV cql)p"i^s||i^ 
and training progfams woul^ be *f.the iayored. ^^af^';^^ 
such interaction. Emphasis was |lIso placqd upon Jto 
search^'A' practical forward stepVasUaken in repo^fe^Sfig that an 
Advisory Group be set up in each country 'to a'cqti^^M;-i^cademic 
communities with the areas of "fruitful cooperaTiofTT^^n^^^ tfie 
discussions. : > ^ V 

Eafeh of the selected programs mentioned above illustrates an im- , 
portant aspect of emerging cultural relationships in the midst of 
uncertainties and insecurities. They represent different initiatives, 
notably by Asians and Africans from whom much more may be 
expected, bringing distinctive cultural insights and convictions into 
the common life. They demonstrate, in some cases, intellectual and 
scholarly ^utonoftiy and collaboration above and beyond political, 
.ethnic or ideological barriers. In varying situations and by differing 
means, th"ey seek iniprovement in knowledge, \n education, in pro- 
grams of scholarly or student exchange, in bi-nahonal„ regional,* or 
-Worldwide cooperation, in uftiderstanding of and learning from other 
traditions in the quality*' of relationships: All ^^^^ fundame^ntal for im- 
provement in economic rHationships/ Wise and foresighted pblitital 



human progress. ^ 
10. A stnall, but significant, beginning^oP 



Standing among scholars and universltHjs^efl 
programs was a meeting in New^ Delhi , 
scholars. Irritations h^ve occasionally ar^s^n^-^ 
special interests of university programs or 
misbehavior of a few individual^ The rfsult(h^ii| 
not seem stalling, but their significance is appalefl 
fsiniiliau' witlrth^ problems inyojved. Thus, recg^ilf.^ 
of Various channels of interaction, emphasis;^wai'.i^ 
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leaders|Will find ways to encburage'^nd su|5port such activities and be 
ever alert to^ frustrate efforts tp HunBcap them. AH need time, in most 
cases .ye^fs of quiet devotion and unremitting effort to .reach their full, 
potential and fulfiUnient: All are expressions of a humane outlook, of 
a new humanism. concerrie«* with tlfcvqualitative aspects of men and 
' their societies. And, they , point to .other opportunities on -the trontiers^ 
of emerging relationsh ips „_lJ^_ • , . 



■ (Jr. 
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yi. Trailblazirig: 2. Some 
' Frontiers of 

Cultural Relations ^ 



What man knows is not to he compared \yith'.\vhat he lloes 
not know^ 

/) Chuang-Tzu / 

■ ■' ' ^- ' ■" - ■ 

V Wisdom and Knowledse s halt be the stdbiUty of our tttnes! - 

• r' ■ . ' ■" v' V ■ • / ■ ■ . ' " 

On cultural frontiers are, 'aH those formidable barriers to under-' 

stanciing tfvat. we mentioned earlier, absolute national sovereignty, 
economic preoccupation to exclusion of other human intet*e§ts, ideo- 
logicaljJTTmutabilities/p glaring lack of cultural com- 

munication between peoples of differing cultural histories. It is these 
or sgme aspect of any of them AVhich provide untried opportunities to 
the imaginative and adventuresome. Several may be mentioned as 
illustrative. ^ ' / { 

For understandable historical reasons, there is very little apprecia- " 
tion of the great cultures of Asia — of India„of €hina or of Jfipan ---: 
in university circles in y^c^ni^in countries of Africa and the. Middle 
East^ To^ ?con^ide:SfeTe ciegree the reverse is also true^.A .^rst'step 
could be take^ to rectify these culturjjl gaps' by provision for' lprofes- 
sorial e?Cclia,i;iges with a, distinctive new niis$idh, not merely exchange^ 
of competent kteachers. Men or women could be enlisted who .have two) 
basic qualifications: first, schofarFy eompet^nce in ^n important field 
of interest lc\ the prospective host country or university, and second, 
and this is the criti|;ai factor/, cqmpetencein interpretation of 
native culture. They woujrf be expected to hold a significant place irj;' 
one or another facult'^of a host university, but they would be ex- 
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pelted,, as a fundamemal part of their assignment, to -interpret their . 
own culture. ThiSfWOgld jbe attempted in formal and informal facvilty : 
and staf! meetings, an&; in oc6asional lectures for a more generaF 
public. The focus AVoW provide opportunity f6r ^ 

broadening the cultur^il understanding of teachers-of the host country. 

A beginning could be .made with a Japanese or Indiai^^ professor in 
one Of the universities of the>liddle East and of Africa, and similar 
visits Of an African scholar or an Arabic or vOther Middle. East sdiolar 
in India or Japan. .Perhaps, but not necessarily, visits might lie- ar- 
ranged on a Reciprocal exchange basis,^ but this wo^ld ndt seem 
essential at the'outset- The main thing to be prote«d is .th6 dual 
jiature of the assignment. The combination of comp^^h^es may not 
be in great supply, but can be identified without grelit effort. Mani- 
festly, the visiting professor should remain long, enough in the host 
country to form genuine friendships and understanding among the 
teachers of the host .country. This particular aspect of. university de- : 
^velopment has been too long delayed, albeit for understandable'' rea- 
\sons since the tasks of University and natignal development m^e 
urgent and irresistable 'claims. Butdt is too great a handicap for a^y . 
pounjry today to h^f? an intellectual leadership unaware of other 
major cultural traditions of the world. A significant example of mutual . 
"cobperatibn in this area is the recent offer by India of a chair ^ of 
Indology to the American University of Beirut. 

The final cure for the gap will be a more comprehensive education ^ 
'such as th^t being undertaken by the Basic Courses on the Humanizes 
and Social Sciences in Indonesia. But a first step to recognition of the 
need could be arousing the active interest of a growing number .of 
staff members in selected universjti^is in broaderiing.and deepening the 
cultural understanding of staff and students. Preliminary disctfssiop of 
this need and opportunity confirms the fact that there are sorfie 
scholars ready and willing to try such a venture. Jt is h.ard to imagine 
any new effort which might influence more f^undamentally the relation- 
ships of E?i^t and West and North and South;^Established programs 
'of teacher exchanges, based upon the academic disciplines primarily 
- and necessarily,' are not likely to accommodate this type pHnteHectual 
wprk of tetiching ana.culturai interpfretatioi. N(fi> is it wise any longer 
to rely wholly upon everyone t)f qompete'Tice tojbe an interprdei" of a 
whole culture, although som§ may succeed. At the outset, what is 
needed is a demonstration yvith^personnel now known lo be available. 
Indeed, an' excellent illustration ,()f a new start is^he recent invitation 
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^ of the 'American UhiyersUy of Beirut^to a distinguished Japaaese .pro- 
fessoir'^of French Literature to deliver . a >s;eries of lectures^ a program 
funded, bysjthe Japan Fpundatlon. ^ %' ' / ^ ^ ; 

\ The emerging ne^y wprld will torfiain many more and 'diverse forms 
of internatio;ial and intercultural phrilanthropy arising' from/differing 

• cultural traditions. Recent studies, in India and in Japan for. instance, 

* have shown the varied forms of charity and philanthropy of. the diffeF- 
"e/it ethnic and religious communities. Apart from aid programs ofthe 
older or newer form, we may confidently expect to see the etnergehce 

^ of fr^sh forms of private int^H-cultural philanthropy, 'expressing deep- ■ 
seated humane motivations. It wo'uld be presumptuous to suggest what 
form or styles|hey will take; but -that -the essential humane motivation 
is deeply root^lijn niany, perhaps' all, cultural traditions is beijond 

.douhtr Opportunities are limitless — beyctnd .older forms ojf charity^, 
beyond traditic>;iar.eniergency assistance — opportunities for con- 
structive, amelioralion of human and social situatmns in^the spirib of ' 
mutuality and cooperation. -New opportunities fbr joint philanthropic 
activity may appear. Such activity maiy also ten4 to suggest reduction 
iiTthe-teri^ency to politicize aid situations>needlessly,^fre9ing more of 
it from merely help to political friends and allies. ' .^ 

A seemingly impassable' frontier is the delayed use of coijnmuni- 
catibns technical kno\vledge in advancing education iq devfeloping . 
countries^. . True, audio-visual aids have been introduced in modest 
ways, l)ut making modern knowledge available to the ^masses of 
farmers and school children is in its infancy. Anyone who has .watched 
the faces of farmers in a remote ffidian. village look and. listen t'la a 
touring X.V. program ;,or the eager faces of children at a similar pro-' 
gr^am needs no instruction about the power of such technology to leap 
the centuries<to stimulate {he ftnagination, to broaden horizons, to- 
provjde useful; essential inforiTiation. 'The farmers leave their fields to 
get reports on supplies of fertilizec or seeds, on^marketing and ^the 
prospects for coming of the rains. The children see and hear comic 

'Strips, much to their amusement, and see parts of a jiational day cele- 

. bration vastly widening tl^ir village and provincial horizon and stimu- 
lating a s^se of pride of <Si^untr>^ apfH^s^instityfjons and leaders. Djs- " 
cussions about ftfture dcvelppmcnts always seem ]o bog down oil 
costs, training of^ personnel, or the like. But are th^e problems really 
insoluble or is..th.e fpot Bifficulty a to overcome 

the J^bstacles? Is the,,.eiXperi too bound into traditiont\l pat- 

terns of rnere.^.fr^sfer pf technology produced for more advanc^ed 



country needs? In days of transistors and mini^urization, is it beyond 
the possible to use such knpwi^^dge to create siynpler, durable instru^ 
merits not for^the niinorfty ol urban elites, but for the hundreds 'of 
thousands of villages ~ their children and their farmers?_ Is there no. 
'humanitarian or philanthropic qt industrial insti^tution able and willing 
. .to make 'a malor, massive, non-profit^ cofitribution, to b^^^ 
. masses into the modern world?-Wl^ is lacking is new products and 
industriV focused up9ri the needs of'th^ rural masses and the goal of 
opening 10 them "a. more healthy, comfo^table^ informed life — mo^e ^ 
meaningful in their setting. Pehaps it is nqjv industfiesWhich need'o 
. be developed and'new and^apipropri^te technologies creked for these 
unmet needs! ^ 

The potential of satellites, which looks boundless, raises additional 
' problems'. These inclucl.e control of flow of programs into -a countty*^ 
^ selection and p'roductlfori of programs and the danger th^ alien public, 
relations thinking will find subtle ways to propagandize the masses. 
Again, the problems are formidable,, but not insoluble, ^provided the 
> goal of rapidly leading the^asses into a fuller and -iHore meaningful 
life is accepted and devoted ^nd imaginative co-op^ation Is achieved 
in development of prograi^s and machines^and training. UNESCO has. 
initiated a TV prograrii in the Ivory Coast -and a promising experi- 
mental program has been undertaken in India. Is it too much to hope, 
that'^some individuals of independent ,me§ns o^ some transnational 
business will make a bold imaginative effort to solve some of these 
problems and to'. lend significant assistance in, this development- bf 
l^uinan r^ources? Results could be startling change within a genera- 
tion, even revplutioixary cShange, but, directed as suggested, riiese 
could be mainly constructive and in the Rational and intprriatibnal 
interest as well. It^is persistfence in the. present course^ limitation *of 
'% "the spread of technological competendes^fp ]3rofit-making and to the 
transfer of oftier-place-'&entered t©ft^logies4ii^tJl2^s the Uireat.pt 
. conflict and unprecedented revolution. 

Another opportunity .for irinavation inTindustrial activity msiy be 
- illustrated from current, Japabne?e p^ There is. a, new and in-t^ 

cre^sing-rtiavement of industry from thevindustrialized Nortb' to the' 
""^ underdeveloped South, notably from Japan southward. This comes ^t.; 

a-tin^j^iaen a I'develapment nationalism" is gaining strength in many 
' couiSf^^ Soedjatmoko has shown this nationalism in countries of . 
Southeast Asia to be not that of new nations jealous of .their sover^ 
eignty, nor the'revolutionary ;sort bent upon remaking the world, nor 
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that which fears foreign pusirjess. "Rather, it is a nationalism that is 
.rdotpd in the aspirations and actual requirements ot economic de- 
velopment in^ these populous countries, and ia^tlie need tq secure the 
interna tidngtl environment , that will make it possible for them to 
ptirsue. their ovj/n growth/ path." This leads to a growing demand^for a 
"development" stir^^egy thaf aims at employment-oriented growth, at 
social' justice as a co-equal, anci not a secondary goal, and aims at the 
kin^of growth that will xit the same time increase national capabilities 
and autbnorriy,. decrease dependency upon external powers and en- 
hance self-reliance.'^ r \: ' 

^ He suggested ihati in Japi^n this situatiori affords new opportunities 
for southward niovemem Japanese iqidustries leading toward re- 
shaped investme;nt relationships and a- more positive constructive role 
in Asian ecoripmic developoient. Some of the new nfcdes of private 
foreign investment now under discussion, mentioned, in a report spon- 
sored by the Brookings Institution, are "technology^transfer separate 
from equity ancT^^anageimerit participation, gradual transfer . of owne^^^ 

' ship.to local entrepsj^eurs (divestnjient'), production sharing'arrange- 
ments to recover inve^ment in«the forsn of products, and transfers of 
know-how of medium and small-scale industries, ijroviding govern- 
ment ^funds ot private enterprises/' The continuation bf, a dialogue. 
alre^3^ begun holds the" promise of la "sliared'future''in an,interde^ 

^pendent world of scarcity, capable of engaging the political will of the 
people of Jfapan andlAsia.-; And, he added, "X^ough the time is' short, 

^Jt is.still.not too lat^r" ^ f. ' - . 

Another frontier still tq be tried, awaiting stjine free spirit or com- 
^•pany of fre^^^^irits, uhdaunted by lack of precedentsr and unafraid of 
^the unknown, is revealed in the earlier reference to the article "M.ulti-' 
national Firms: Responsibility." Of the three levels of responsibility 
of ^which Collado ' spoke — good ^usines?, "the ■ most » imponant"; 
indirect impaqt consistent with. national goals; and "efforts to enhance 
the broad social environment" — it is the last mentioned which offers 
an- opportunity for new and untried humaiiitarian innovaUons. It was 
suggested" that an area-of 5*6rporate responsibility iii host, countries 
could be: active support for health and education progranis, com- 
munity development and nationarcultural activities. ■ . 

This; responsibility* may be viewed in .different ways. One is the 
. long-accepted traditional participation of businesses ^nd industries in 
iocal or regidnal programs suxji as mentioned, recognizing their role 
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"as a citizen." This'lias takcii difTcrcnr.fc>nns" and has been significant 
in'nuiny programs, especially support of colleges in recent ytars-*m the 
United States, {t is,, however, infinitesirlKiljni comparison with the vast ' 
needs of most developing countries or Jh'e growing incomes of tfie ^ 
large. multinational corporations. This is, iiide^d,% modest form "of 
social responsibility, especially in the Third and Fourth Worlds. There >* 
is,, moreover; anoilicr foi-tTi in which* the frmt's of industrial growth and 
advance have been humanitarian. Tliis/is ilhistrated by an* early 
pioneer? Andrew Carnegie, and his pwvi^ion, of siibsrtantial funds," 
free of control, with charters enabling use of the funds' as .situations-, 
changed. The influences which have (knvecl from these initiatives, and 
still flow frofn tlicin and many others who in their own ^vay liavc .fol- 
ioweil his example, are literally incalcidable. This form of respon- 
sibility i.'^tr'uly humanitarian, generous and imaginative. Perhaps new 
initiativejof sonic tr a nsKntk^al enterprise or one of their leaders will " 
provide aSncxlern ajj;/c)gue. uSeoulcl be significant enough to make a , 
decisive ini[xfcH;f{K)n solution of urgent social problems. 

Which/ then, aihoug the transnational Tunis which owe so much to 
their host countries of the Thud World, feeling such a large respon- 
sibility, will take^ initiatives demonstrating a fundamental change of 
values? Such a change Would be from the accepted market' mentality, 
infinite growth and accumulation of economic goods, to demonstra-^ 
tions of respect for human dignity, social justice, honesty and equality. 
Who will diave the courage to go beyond tl\e confmes of accepted 
business pri^l'ticcs and demonstrate confidence in those entrusted with 
free funds to use them tor the public good? Such funds might be given 
outright by an individual or a corporation to a responsible group'in a 
host country, or be a percentage of profits from business oper^^tions 
in the country. I hc latter might flow from several corporSte sources 
and. might be set up for regional'or natU^nal use. 'They should be free 
fropi t>xternal controls.^ I1iey should be 'eomniittcci in general terms ^ 
only to serve the public good c>f the couiUry ;uul specific purposes' 
within it in >hcalth, education, the liberal art<;, agricuUure and com- 
numity development! Reluctance .which hiay be felt might be duo in 
part to fear lest funds be misused. 1'liis view cncrlooks^ two important 
^facts: one. that the management of such* funcls 'clscwlicfcV in spite of 
an occasitMial lapse, has been* nA>table for iiuegrity, and second* and 
more significantly-, that uceeptahce of respon'^ibility often breeds its 
own scnk;e of pride and achievcmeiU in exercising that responsibility. 
Indeed, it* is to be e\pec;t<^d lhat such responsibility vVoukl^jf^row and 
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exceed expectations. Whalis lacking is the philanthropic or humanir 
tariaijkniotivation and concern for the meaningful life of others less 
favored economically. Qr, perhaps it is not lacking, but has failed to 
note the unprecedented oppbrtug^ly. Perhaps, as is characteristic in 
most movements with a real forward thrust, it only awaits the initia- 
tive of some individual or group. '^l . ; 

A siniilar lim^f thought suggests that a significant par^f revenue 
froni naturaV4eso\irccs such as oil might be devoted tp*yocially re- 
sportslWe endeavors. What is proposed here has nothi-ng to do with the 
carpMdg voice\f wle^rying> about what some may cjo with new-found 
wealrat^^ftd-^ho recommend all manner of idealistic schemes. Such 
idle tallaoverlooks this paucity of such rccpmmGndod nobility at any 
tinle ancRpIace.' No, what vvtj are suggesting is a new advent^irepf a 
hijmanitarian sort, similar to those; of other times and placjzs, but 
distinctive in the present situations and needs. • > 

A<s^gcstiv.e approachVto new and neglected opportunities has been 
advanced by Giovanni Agndli, head of tlic Fiat Group.. Rccogffizing 
.tha^ the Wei;t's industrial prosperity was distorted to*i](ican "multipll 
,catioh of enjoyment of consumer goods, ignoring the public , ncc 
slties" of n)odQrn>societies, hcNpointed to a so-far missed opportunit 



We also "^ovcr!boke<i the csscmtiar partnership between industHali 

nations and the raw matcdalsj^trcjiiccrs of the deyelppijig world a 
: what wc together, could havc^dc%^-to alleviaie ftie^>l^^.<>f^^^fl@igj*i^st 

countries that 1i aye no resources.* We?^estcrn*cdutT^(iQ^J^P^^^^ 
■ societies that transform newMuatcrials intd-^fini^ll^f^^H^ 

'have never >vorkcd.out,a paVtnerslYP with: t he> go ve |T^^^CTw'^'i'l^j^^"d 

Believing in the demonstrable possibility of supranationillisiti as a 
living reality, he would revert to the older^ concept of jedcraUsme d fa 
carte, the "menu'' pr agenda of items upon which governments eou|d 
pool efforts. ' ' 

The transnational corporations havc; Vct to develop fully their 
potential for human resmuees development. This can be a major con- 
tribution' to effective xintcrnationaii/ation ak well as national develop- 
ment. Because t4fty originate in difTertint .parts of tl\e. world, they can 
stress diversity. Their managers niust,, in ' the words of Bohan 
Hawrylyshyne, Director of the Centre dT^.tudes Iiulustrielles, Geneva, 
"develop an understanding of many l:olicfs, aspirations and a whole 
repertoire-of I)ehavi(^r to be successful in the polyvalent vyorld." As 
they matui-e th^ir policies, they may escape from earlicr'tcndeneies "to 
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pmrnotcv the western culture of individualism ^^"^1 materialism, apply 
the same management §ty\c every-wfiere and J^ok for 'excejpti6na]L 
najives' who- fit Ihe .company culture." He proposes human ^psouroes 
devof^pra^nt as a; most significiinV potentiaVo vvhich they will turn 
mor^ncjiimorc Thc present inquiries of the united Nations'ahout tjiej 
.imp^acrt>f such firms on development <mci. international relation^; nky 
lead to gi\a*tcr<:mphasi^^ upon hun'uhi Vcsoiircc?? development. If so, it 
woiild be ii venture in enhanced forms of partnership with a great 
potential. • , , \ ^! * ' " , • ' - - . . 

; OtliQr frontiers arc visible Jn; a 'whole galaxy of j^klies, some, in " 
■process, others suggcstctV 'from the inqi/rjes ni^»itioned above comes 
a call for research tb le'urn much more Jjout the Yole of transnational 
business . firms arising from the %d fljr objeetive,^ descriptive and 
anal}ctiaai kitowlcdge and the fact ihhi the^^i^^^*^ faf'approprintcd 
only miniscule^ funds. for such research. Among topicW^uggestec| for 
. <;uch rcsearch^are: Ueterrniijants of behavior ;jr^ethod§ o^ricorporation ' 
of cnvirpnmentanlurvcillance datn into corporate sti:at^:ic4^; success 
paUcrns in vyorlcer participation; and incorporiition of plans into host 
coiiWy policies for scicncc and for human resource development. ^. 

TlVe Aspen ^^n'stitute for Humanistic Studies located in the United 
•States has begun a program relating toJiisticc, Society and the Indi- 
vidual.wit-h a bi:Oad human and inter^n^tioniil concern. In a planning 
confereftce, the question of' a 'just sociiety and of a just international 
order were vievvcd fr^m the vantage point of t^ie equality of the dis- 
tfrbution of human goods .and liumiin rights. Some of thef problems 
proposed for study include the growing di'^P^^nty \n standards of 
living; the- dichotomy between cfiiciency and jtistice s^metmics aVute 
in the relations of business fiifms vvjth host countries^ environmental 
interdependencies and resources scarcity; and a series of dichotomies 
arising from the growing sense of solidarity -^uch a^;' just aid policies 
that avoid interference, demands for release of political prisoners and 
domestic jurisdiction, closing'bbrdcrs to immigration when pressures 
ijay require large scale .immigration. That these problems are complex 
and baiming argues their importance. That they are being addressed' is 
a sign of opening of new paths of inquiry ant^ hopefiilly, discovery. 

' A study or ^rfighcr Education for Devdopment^' is goiYig forward 
under the direction of' Kenneth W. ThomrjJ^on and sponsored by the 

. International Council for Educational Development, It' has a notable 
agency support of several countritfi and 'Unit^^l Nation's ngeneics. It 
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has resulted from>reeent work anU consulitation — both national arid - .' 
international, both public and private — in efforts to concert \heir . , ■ 
work on higheV education in developing countries. It will include field ' 
studies of past and potential contributions of. higher education by » v\ 
teams in Africa, Asia and Latin America. The ^tudy comes at a time . 
when most of the donor agencies and developing countries have been 
engaged, in review of their development program.S'and the resulting * 
report" will ar^alyze and diagnoscvf^roblems arid oppt)rtunitiesi^^ 
' to suggest practical guidelines and ways t(^ implement their objectives. 

Much more needs t^f) be known jibout the formation of Values, (the 
conflict of Value systems of criticdl periods o^ tlia past in the Middle 
Eastj.in Afticat in Asian countfies, of extensive ciSltiire contact, con- * 
flict, resistance and borrowing to gain further light upon current tide^ 
of contact and change. This is a task in which 'interc^jsciplinary env ^ 
deavors e.an be^ fruitful. As noted elsewhere, the illumination of his- 
tory,. of presenl^trends and their implications for more meanin^^ life . 
for men, can best be served by workers at the antcrfaee of .the s6cial 
icnces^nd the humanities. « ^ ' 

Id Order ModeJ Project of the V/orld Law Fund, is a " ; 
poinp/^hensivTlmhly by eight research teams seeking to formulate an 
lage or model of (hiX world fn 1990. The teams are -European, 'Latin - , ^ 
mericanjj)^Jorth Ani<iriean, Japanese, lndian,^^iwiet l^ussian, African 
id Arab, AnothQc/eam, directed by the Norwegian, Johati paltung, - ^ 
is transnational.; Some of the questions of basje interest are reported 
(to be;; W^at are jhc dilTerent ima^ies ^ genuine world order in the 
/ various regions tuid eultures? To what extent can these divi^rse aspira- 
tions be reconciled in one grand design? Conferenee cbllnboratibn hns . 
revealed the diversity of values and goals of the several regions, Fnif P ^ 
also a cl||rer awareness of a certain identity of goal and process, 
**a procoll that can be plotted, projceted, and 'measured, if not 
quantified.*' " . ' . 

' Another* value frontier is the iiefarions thide in stolen art objects, 
^.^md alliance of, wealth and thievery wljicli is' despoiling teniple and 
^'Other monumental art in many lands. Obviously it could not survive 
■ .Except for this\ connivance. Recent return of art treasures to their 
' owners points to the problem, Notable inteniational efforts have been I 

launched to preservt- great art treasures threatened l\v development 
^ programs such as the Aswan Dam i[i LgypU or by natural erosion as > 
at Borobudur in Indonesia or floods as in Florenee in recent years. 
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^ut the illicit trade g^(:)es;o4^^ and \^^i,th the taeit approval and 

cooperation of powerful efaftomic forces. Another intriguing a^spcct o| 
^art history is the vast acmiiulations of art of .many peribd>s,^Qdp|^«b^^. 
pTSs^tored;Ln -fe^^^ of gr|<?ht westefrri niuseunis,^friittle ' ■ 

knolyn^^Srikirai^a^ dcsceajdants of those who created'it. Some < 
was aeqinredj^[y:|Ie/pen purchasp,. some by ^stealth and much as>^he . 
sppj|s of w^rrFrom tinic to time these i^attt!rs. have been discussed, 
but with little inclination to confront them or.to imagine any different 
solutions.' One wonrdcrs whether there may yne day be aii awakened 
sensitivity and conscience rof sufficient force to find ideas by which 
these "preserved" treasures Npiay be more widely shared, especially 
with the peoples of the laitds of their origin. But this seems unlikely 
to interest anyone, especially in context of the more urgent tasks of - 
preservation and development oriented to the future. ^ 

In all venturing and trailblazing on the way to a more humane 
future, it is essential that planning, institutions and structures of what- 
ever sort be of; by, and for the people beyond former obsolete au- 
thoritarianism and spcci^il privilege' Each new experience of such- 
reality, is a vital contribution to the coming world community.. ^ 

these illustrations of value-laden situations ace intended dnly to > , 
suggest the variety of opportunities that, may be found by people with^^ 
/difTer.cni7iqtere^tSv5Compctcnces*or responsibilities tg-pioneer new trail?'*'''^ 
and tjrdiscover new arbas of cutturaKcoopcration and mutually re-, 
warding endeavors. Multiplication of opportunities for dialogue across 
cultural gaps, experimental design and use of appropriate technology 
in the primary tasks of development, in education of both youth and 
adults, in redirectipn pf a significant part of the work of transnational 
firms to programs of human resources development i^nd, hopefully, , 
the creation of new funds and inj^titutions from ^heir resources, for 
use of the host countries in their o\yn planned and^directed develop- 
ment programs,' and' studies of many kinds to gain knowledge, per- 
spective and practical wi^db^, are among the areas wher^ opportunity 
for breaking new trails and for hazardous adventure may be'foun^. 
Perhaps these siiggestioiis will 'Rlimulate thoiight and cxplociition of 
vet unrecognized opportunities. v - ' ^ 
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. Do not seek to follow the footsteps of men of old, Se^^k f 
w^hat they sought! ' • . . . • 

/ . , Basho 

Take from the altar of the past the fire, not the ashes! '*■ 

Emerging cultural relations are, then, simply another phase in the 
endless eonfliet of values and their reforniulations, of, eoritinuity and 
■ ehange, of aeeeptecl goals, eofitinuous deeision making riof primarily 
between ihe good dnd the bad, which is easy, but- between the good 
, and the better, the better and the best. The span of any iiftJ is but a 
fleeting moment, and human needs and aspirations propel the seareh 
I for a more meaningful life. V 

• .■ • " . '^■■y- fiy^i} ■'■■""^ ' . ■ ' . . 

Tivc endless liuhian quest ^ 

^ There is an imqiienchnble vital flame in human nature.. It was re> 
"*vealcd at the theater one memorable evening sonic* years ago. On the 
stage was a new *ni46isic:d play. The Man of lM IVfancljta aboUt tjie life 
and' trjals of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. .Cervantes is ir^ ' a 
dungeon awaiting trial by the rnquisituni and fearful lest his desperate 
fellow inmates deslrby his^niJhnislVed manuscript, Do^i Qtdxote. In 
his defense bcfoie" their kang^ii'oo court, and to.-explain his attitiuie 
toward life, he enlists the prisoners in acting out the ^J^ony vvitli hini. 
. As*Don Quixote he sings a profaund and [^ov^^rful. lyrio about liis 
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.quest as a knight. His "impossible clreaixi" is unjscscrvecf^mmitmeirt 
.. to righting wrong; endless stxiviiijJL when the task is hopeless; and hfs • 

energies are exliaii^ted; and*ftndinimcd confidence that the world will 
• 4)e better for one lonely, coinagenas effort; ni short, indomitable faith 
, in pursuit of his. dream* toward unreaeliable goals! •;|^ ; 
" - As' Cervantes begins. die last stage of ,lifs owiv quest, led^of! to his 
doom by cMTic^r.<o/. the .Inquisition, tl)e^ quest is sung%. 

• vttie chorus ;a^^^nale.- As' t1ie k^night's reality is amrmcd^in a gredt 
• ' crescendo; 't^t^^^^ almost palpable, silence fell upon ilic audience, and <^ 

as the musie died a\vay, the crowd rose as one -in. warm, enthusiastic 
ovation which Went on and vn andnAi. It; w^cleai# ii^orc than • 
■ appreciation for a fme performance, and evpn more than recognition 

• of the message of Cervantes. It was as though "suddenly a wjndow 
had been opened into the usuLlLy masked 'inncrlif-c^of these men; aiid 
women. SouTewhei-Cj a bell had rung.for each one. iHerc was visible 

• acceptance, an atlirniation/, of. the values portraypd by Cervantes, 
identification with the dying prisoner, a ifcep. understanding, a witness 
to an uiKiuenebi\hle pa*rt of>iiiai1^ natui^e. It >'as a. lenVmdef, much 
, - ■ needed, oT an iniier souree^a living center, human and universal, which 
' is our bx^t hope for imrlr/wcmCint of emerging cultural rclations^;^ 

^ ' ... V. ■ ' ' ^ 

Sufferins, tragedy and serenity ' V 

Suffering, aiid the search for its meaning, has played a prominent' 
, part in the literature of many peoples. The tragic J>cnse was partic- 
ularly prominent in western literatMrc. The ideas of Apstotle's Poetics 
^ ; found expression in the dramas. of Aeschylus,/Sopliocles .and Euri-. 
- ;:' tDide3. Later the^y came into the "writings of* Chtistopher^^arlo^e; 
' \ViUito Sliakcspeare,-of Henrik'lbsen in^Norway, of A ^. 

in Russia, of August Strindbcrg in Sweden and , others. Tragedy is a ^ 
' portrayal of '.human \sufferlng witfrcoift-age; it is inevitable disaster 
V arising from contlict with enemies or ^pmc f\aw in the hero, which 
may be his cliaraeter, inability or even a virtue, but resisted to th^ end 
' against men, gods and doom. This aspect of the human' record |s 
easib^ overlooked and disVegarded by self-confident, independent anU;-. 
atlluent moderns of whatever country, 

. . Suffering takes many foVnis and perhaps tlie most ^agic in pur time 
is the hunger, the misery and the starvation .of. the majority of man- 
kindcoexisting with the continued reckless, rapacious use of the lion's 
share of'the irVeplaeeable natural 'resources lacking, thus far, the wit 
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and wisdom and generosity to malce and to share the^sential goods' 

of life tl\rough imaginative distribution, . * - ^ 

The story of Prinpe Siddhartha makes xi universal appeal/The in- 
heritor of affluence, of xomfort, leisure, privilege and power, he was 
shielded from a knowledge of the human condition — shielded, that 
is, until curiosity about the world led him, outside the palags. where he 
ejncoujiters a sick man, an old man, a fuheral procession and a n^onk. 
jOld age, sickness and death, the common lot, suddenly became the 
origin of his quest for life's meaning. . After long yearsv of trial of 
different paths , and Hstehing to many prescriptions, he at last ^abanr 
doned asceticism and philosophical disputation as, at best; :^tage^ in a 
search for enlightenment. In the end, he found enlightenment within, 
; in th? jrecognitipn of the causes and pf the cure for suffering, and so 
fbund^serenity and the way of compassion. This started him upon a 
long, active life of encouraging fellow human beings to look in the 
same direction and to take the steps toward that peaces It was not 
abandonment of fellow human beings or escapeX|romjhe transient 
, scene. ■ ■■ * ..^ ' V v 

Much of what we .hav^s been saying will, of course, be dismis§^d'by 
self-styled "pn^ctical irieri'' as **mere ideaUsm.'- It is odd, really,' how 
stuhborfily and n^aively tho distinction between realism arid idealism- 
is^held. For; in truth, no matter how useful the categories may be for 
analytical dis^cussion, the two are one and- inseparable. Separated, they 
easily becothe epithets dismissing some" importanii aspect of life. But it 
is not so. They are but^two aspects of man's life and each one mean- 
ingless without t'he^other. Ho^w can an:^aGtiviHt.Be ,re,^l without .some 
goal or vision," howcvei- ob^cure'd? Or, again, how/cah rcflpctioh, ideas, 
'have being and meaning if tRty are passive anci uWmbodied? No, the 
two are of one life. This reality' appears in the lives of men whether 
humble or great. Thp nature of man is best understood in Its^whple- 
^ss, neglecting none of its pa^ts. ^ ^ 
^ -Hie i'mpossiblc dream is-'a p^2^'cnnial expression of the inner nature 
of man. The sense '^f tragedy is a reading in 'the narrdw span of a 
fleeting moment. Serenity is a life beyond suffering but in the midst of 
it ^ as endless as the dream, a token of. the;as yet unknown, 
Unfiilished Experiment.'' The qyaiity of-erliergont .cultural relations 
* will, in the end, be varied;j^mpcrfect expressions of tfie full natnre of 
mag, poised, active and uriVraid of the tumult. Ser.cne, n]cn will 
remain coiVfident in the future When the impossible of today will be- 
come reality- in some tumorrow, however near or far away. 
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